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The United States and South Africa are thousands of miles apart, yet 
the war which was waged there in the latter part of 1899 andin 1900 
influenced the proceedings of the Ancient and Honorable Company of 
Massachusetts during Captain Edward P. Crimm’s year of command. 
Had peace prevailed the Honourable Artillery Company of London, 
three hundred and sixty-three years old, would have visited its American 
descendant, joined in the celebration of the two hundred and sixty- 
second Anniversary of the “infant,” and been shown some of the 
American cities and battlefields. The South African war, however, 
compelled the postponement of the visit, duty calling members of the 
Honourable Artillery Company to the front. 

In October, 1899, the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company cele- 
brated its two hundred and sixty-second Fall Field Day by visiting the 
battlefield of Gettysburg and devoting parts of two days to the inspection 
of points of historic interest. After leaving Gettysburg, it stopped at 
Philadelphia for nearly another two days, making its headquarters at the 
Continental Hotel and giving a banquet there. The First Regiment 
Veteran Corps and the Second City Troop escorted it from railroad 
station to hotel; and the officers of those organizations, together with 
Mayor Ashbridge, the commanding officers of division, brigade, and 
regiments, Department Commander Morison of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, Colonel McClure, of the Philadelphia ZZzes, and Colonel 
Nicholson, the Recorder of the Loyal Legion, were among its guests 
at the banquet. 

The winter months saw the usual series of Smoke Talks. Four out 
of five of these were held at the Quincy House. One of them took the 
form of a celebration of Washington's Birthday, another that of a cele- 
bration of Patriots’ Day. One, that in January, was made the occasion 
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of formally reopening the armory. Faneuil Hall had been undergoing 
reconstruction and repair during the previous year and a half, and the 
Company had made its headquarters in the meantime at the East 
Armory, East Newton Street. It seemed like a real home-coming to 
occupy once more the quarters which had been identified with the 
Company history for nearly a century, and the formal ceremony of 
receiving the colors there was full of significance to the members. 

June 4, 1900, the two hundred and sixty-second Anniversary was cele- 
brated. The proceedings took the usual form. A religious service at 
the Old South Church, with Chaplain Roswell Randall Hoes, U. S. 
Navy, as preacher of the annual sermon, was followed by a dinner at 
Faneuil Hall, and that, in turn, by the election of officers on the Com- 
mon and tteir commissioning by the Governor of the Commonwealth. 
The guests at the dinner included Governor Crane, Adjutant-General 
Samuel Dalton, Mayor Hart, Colonel James A. Frye, First Massachu- 
setts Heavy Artillery, Professor de Sumichrast of Harvard University, 
Department Commander Smith of the Grand Army of the Republic, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. Baker of the Honourable Artillery Company 
of London. Lieutenant-Colonel Baker was just completing a trip round 
the world, for which he had left England before the outbreak of the 
South African war. The warmth of his welcome in Boston was only 
exceeded by the sadness at the news of his death, which occurred in 
the latter part of June, almost immediately after his arrival in London. 

During the year the Company lost three Past Commanders by death. 
They were Captain John Mack, Colonel Edward Wyman, and Major 


George S. Merrill. 


| 
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THE FALL FIELD DAY PARADE. 


SEPTEMBER 30, OCTOBER 1, 2, 3 AND 4, 1899. 

Tue Two Hundred and Sixty-Second Fall Field Day, which was 
celebrated Sept. 30, Oct. 1, 2, 3 and 4, by a visit to Gettysburg and 
Philadelphia, was the second in the history of the organization which 
had included travelling on Sunday. In previous years, with one excep- 
tion, the departure from Boston had always occurred on Monday. One- 
day trips had for many years been popular. They had ended in 1884 
with a visit to New Bedford, and since then the annual Fall Field Day 
trips had included distances as great as those to Richmond and Quebec. 

As the time for the 1899 trip approached, members held varying 
opinions. With the decoration of the renovated Faneuil Hall and the 
entertainment of the Honourable Artillery Company of London in view, 
both matters of considerable expense, it was felt, on the one hand, that a 
recurrence to the one-day trip programme of a generation before, perhaps 
even a parade and dinner in Boston, would be best under the circum- 
stances. On the other hand was the belief in continuing the annual 
programme without interruption, The latter view prevailed by a large 
majority, and Gettysburg was selected, Philadelphia being included on 
the return as the place of holding the annual banquet, although that city 
had been visited as recently as 1890. The New York celebration upon 
the home coming of Admiral Dewey from the Philippine Islands, and the 
yacht race for the international cup, crowded available means of transpor- 
tation at the end of one week and the beginning of the next. However, 
to be on the safe side, as well as to prevent the trip from covering the 
whole business week, the idea of starting on Saturday was adopted. 

As a whole, the trip was one of the most enjoyable ever made by the 
Company. No more fitting objective point could have been chosen than 
Gettysburg, the turning point of the War of the Rebellion and the scene 
of hard fighting by men who were then, or have since become, Ancient 
and Honorable Artillerymen. It illustrated vividly the lapse of time 
since the internecine conflict ceased. While the ranks included about 
sixty men who had fought at Gettysburg, they also included men who 
had not entered the world when Lee surrendered at Appomattox, and 
who heard from living witnesses and participants descriptions of what 
they themselves only knew as history. To them, visiting Gettysburg 
was visiting the Mecca of the American soldier. 
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SATURDAY, September 30. 


Officer of the Day : Captain John GC. Warner. 

Faneuil Hall, the home of the Company for so many generations, was 
the place of assembly. The upper floor, used in the past as an armory 
and intended for similar use in the future, was still in the hands of 
builders and decorators; but work on the main hall had progressed toa 
point which allowed the Ancients to meet there. Even to get into the 
building seemed like a home coming, after the long absence necessitated 
by the renovation and repair. It was with pleasant anticipations of future 
meetings within the historic walls that the soldiers noted the changes to 
be seen as they attended to necessary preliminaries for departure. ; 
_> Having reported for duty at 3P. M-, ranks were formed by 4P. M., and at ; 
4.15 P.M. Adjutant Knapp turned the command over to Captain Cramm in 4 
South Market Street. Then, headed by the Salem Cadet Band, its com- 
panion on so many parades, the Company marched through Commercial, 
State, Washington, and Summer streets, to the new Terminal Station, 

; 


their marching and general appearance calling forth many compliments 
from citizens and members who did not participate in the parade. 
The Terminal, which had succeeded the old New York & New Eng- 
land Railroad Station at the foot of Summer Street, gave magnificent 
y movements, even though many friends, enthu- 
hered there to bid God-speed to the travellers. 
platoon formation. Without needless cere- 
mony ranks were broken and the members boarded the special train of 4 
eight coaches and a baggage car which the New York, New Haven & ; 
Hartford Railroad had provided for their accommoda' ion. So promptly 
were the arrangements carried out that at 5.05 P. M., with the last piece | 
of baggage on board, the train began the journey south, the Company’s 
cannon, familiar to all participants in Fall Field Day parades for the last A | 
decade, booming a reply from the rear platform to the friendly cheers. | 
There was no stop between Boston and Fall River. In little more than ) 
an hour and a quarter from the time of starting the company left the cars ; | 
| 


Opportunity for militar: 
Siastic ones too, had gat 
The Company entered in 


and marched informally across the wharf at the latter city and on to the 
steamship ‘* Puritan ”” of the Fall River Line. : 
ably and without formality. Missud’s Salem 


The evening passed enjo oe : : | 
alternating its selections with those rendered | 


Cadet Band gave a concert, 
by the band attached to the steamer. 

SUNDAY, October 1. : 

Officer of the Day: Colonel Joseph B. Parsons. a 


The assembly sounded at 4.15 A.M. Breakfast was served on the 
boat. The attractions of the morning were the decorated city and the | 
war ships in the river. Admiral Dewey and his flagship, the “ Olympia,” 
had reached there from the Southern Pacific only two or three days 


. 
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before, and had been the central objects of a national reception. The 
buildings to be seen still bore their wealth of decoration — flags, bunting, 
and mottoes of congratulation to the man and the ship that had led the 
advance into Manila Bay, which gave the United States the Philippine 
Islands and dealt the naval power of Spain its first hard blow. The 
“Olympia ” could be seen in the distance. Hopes were expressed, and 
took form in a definite request, that the “ Puritan”? would sail round the 
cruiser, in order that the travelling Company might see that celebrated 
warship as closely as the U. S. S. “ Marblehead’? and H. M. S 
“Renown” had been seen in the waters of the St. Lawrence in the 
previous October. The officials of the ‘“ Puritan,” however, could no 
sanction the delay such a departure from the course would have involved 
if for no other reason than that their boat was even then behind schedule 
time. 

The annex boat was waiting at the New York pier. It took the 
Ancients and their baggage to the Central New Jersey Railroad Com- 
pany’s wharf in Jersey City, whence the walk to the cars was short. 

The route taken by the ‘special’? was the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey to Allentown, and the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad to Gettys- 
burg. Luncheon was served on the cars. The ride was delightful. It 
afforded glimpses of the prosperity of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
with their fertile fields and varied manufactures. At the same time it 
gave Civil War veterans a chance to fight their battles over again, with 
the added interest contributed by approach to a famous battlefield. 


AT GETTYSBURG. 

Without ceremony the company left the cars at the railroad station in 
Gettysburg, proceeding to the Eagle Hotel, the headquarters during the 
stay. Carriages, provided by the committee of arrangements, were 
taken and the battlefield was visited. 

The scene of the fights of the first and second days had been chosen 
as the objective point on this occasion, that of the fight of the third and 
final day being reserved for Monday. Better weather could hardly have 
been desired. Following a rapid survey of important points, the National 
Cemetery and Culp’s Hill among others, the Company gathered around 
Mr. Luther W. Minnigh, the battlefield guide, on Cemetery Hill, and 
listened with deep interest to the graphic description of the fighting 
which he gave. In the course of his remarks Mr. Minnigh spoke of the 
part taken by Massachusetts troops, describing, for instance, how General 
Augustus P. Martin had assisted in saving the day with his battery 
on Little Round Top, and referring to him as ‘ that gallant soldier from 
Massachusetts who did so much to win fame for the Federal Army’? 
there. This hada greater personal application than usual, for General 
Martin was one of the listeners, Colonel Joseph B. Parsons, who had com- 
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manded the Tenth Regiment, was another, and fifty-eight other members 
of the Company present had also taken part in the conflict, two of them 
winning medals of honor. 

But the darkness gathered and dinner was waiting. Returning to the 
hotel the members of the company resumed, over the table, the discussion 
of the days of long ago, in which they had taken part, or which, being 
only known to them as history, assumed new life when told on the spot 
by men who had helped to make it. In the evening the Salem Cadet 
Band gave’a concert, nearly every inhabitant of the town leaving home to 


enjoy it. 
Monbay, October 2. 


Officer of the Day : Captain Henry L. Kincaide. 


The reveille sounded at 5.30 A. M., the drum corps emphasizing it by a 
tour through the hotel corridors. Breakfast was ready by six. The 
objective point was the scene of the third day’s fight. It gave opportunity 
for viewing the many monuments that dot the important positions in that 
section of the field. First the Devil’s Den was visited, the Company being 
photographed while there. Then the carriages conveyed the veterans 
to Little Round Top, where the formal descriptions were resumed. 

This day’s fight has been styled the high-water mark of the Rebellion, 
It was that in which Pickett made the famous charge resulting in his 
death. Mr. Minnigh told vividly of its details, depicting from Little 
Round Top the various movements from which grew the Union victory 
His remarks were supplemented by General Martin and Colonel Parsons, 
who recalled exciting incidents which had come within their personal 
view. The former pointed out the location of every gun which his bat- 
tery had on that eminence, following its occupation by the artillery of 
the Fifth Corps, and said that the vicinity had cha nged little in its general 
features since that day; the latter indicated the points occupied by the 
Sixth Corps, and by his own regiment, the fighting Tenth. ; This day’s 
battle was described more at length by General Martin in his speech at 
the banquet given at Philadelphia, the following evening. 

From this historic spot the members proceeded to another, Mr. 

wing them the field over which charged 


Minnigh and their comrades show : 
Longstreet’s and Pickett’s men. Then they separated into groups, each 
Some went to Meade’s 


group taking the course that pleased it best. } 
headquarters ; others to the National Cemetery ; still others to the scene 
5 


of the first day’s fighting to the north of the town. Monuments which 
Massachusetts regiments had erected were examined with the keenest 
interest, it being noticed with natural pride that no State equalled the 
© Old Commonwealth”? in the taste displayed and the care taken of the 
stones that told of the bravery of her sons on the country’s most decisive 


battlefield. 


! 
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Dinner was served at the hotel upon the return of the sight-seers, and 
at noon a special train over the Reading Railroad was taken for Phila- 
delphia. Expressions of regret at leaving Gettysburg so soon could be 
heard on all hands. The visit there had been long hoped for, it had 
been thoroughly enjoyed; the only criticism expressed was that it was 
too short. This feeling took expression in appeals to Captain Cramm to 
delay the departure until Tuesday, but arrangements had been made and 
could not at that late hour be changed. 


AT PHILADELPHIA. 


Arriving at the Market Street Terminal in Philadelphia at 5 p. m., the 
Company received a soldierly welcome. Flanking the exit gate stood 
the First Regiment Veteran Corps, with its band, and the Second Troop, 
Philadelphia City Cavalry, both with swords raised and colors dipped in 
salute. The Veteran Corps wore a natty blue uniform, with fatigue cap. 
The City Troop was arrayed in the glory of new uniforms, patterned after 
those of the Tenth English Hussars,—:Hessian busby, with white 
cockade and scarlet bag; scarlet tunic, braided with white; dark blue 
stockinet trousers, with scarlet stripe. The Boston Company returned 
the salute as it passed. Then the Philadelphia organizations escorted 
the Company to the Continental Hotel, which had been selected as 
headquarters, the order of march being as follows : — 


Platoon of Mounted Police, 
Lieutenant Dungan, commanding. 
Veteran Corps Band, 40 men. 
Veteran Corps, First Regiment, 85 men, 
Colonel Theodore E. Wiedersheim, commanding. 
Senior Vice-Commander R. Dale Benson; Past Commanders General James 
W. Latta and William W. Allen; Captains C. Stuart Patterson, George 
C. Thomas, Charles L. Turnbull, and Charles Este. 


Second Troop, Philadelphia City Cavalry, 40 men, 
Captain Frank C, Schermerhorn, commanding. 
Salem Cadet Band, Jean Missud, Leader. 
THE ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY OF MASSACHUSETrTs, 
12 Companies, 
Captain Edward P. Cramm, commanding. 


Cheering crowds had lined the stairway leading from the station ; 
cheering crowds lined the streets en route to the hotel. The line of 
march was through Market, Broad, Walnut, Sixteenth, and Chestnut 
streets. This took the column past the Union League Club, where it 
was reviewed by Mayor Ashbridge and other prominent officials of the 
city. 
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Entering the hotel, the formal proceedings of the day were at an end. 
Each man proceeded to make himself comfortable. If he had friends in 
the city he visited them or they visited him. Perhaps he went to the 


theatre. Perhaps he whiled away the hours between dinner and bed 


with a newspaper and an easy chair, or formed one of a jolly group ina 
comrade’s quarters. Captain Cramm entertained the officers of the 
escorting organizations. The Salem Cadet Band stationed itself in the 
hotel rotunda and gave what some one called ‘‘a little tune,’? but what 
Philadelphians said was a concert worth paying for. 


TUESDAY, October 3. 
Officer of the Day: Lieutenant J. Stearns Cushing. 

There were no orders for the morning and afternoon. Every one did 
as he pleased. Many members of the Company, accepting an invitation 
generously extended by Director W. I, Wilson, visited the National 
Export Exposition under the escort of a detail of the First Regiment 
Veteran Corps and were shown through the several buildings. Many 
more inspected the City Hall or visited such spots of historic interest as 
the State House, Carpenter’s Hall, and Franklin's grave. One or two 
slipped over to Washington to see the parade in honor of Admiral 
Dewey. 

At eleven o’clock Captain Cramm and his line and staff officers called 
upon Mayor Ashbridge at the City Hall by invitation. They were 
acecmpanied by Captain Ballinger and members of the Veteran Corps, 
and were introduced to the Mayor in the public reception room. The 
Mayor refrained from making a formal speech, but he conversed quietly 
with his visitors, telling them, after receiving their congratulations upon 
the appearance of Pennsylvania troops in the Dewey parade in New 
York, of the experience he personally had in reaching Admiral Dewey 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. ‘‘ There is an affinity between Philadelphia and 
Boston,” he said, ‘¢that is as old as the two cities, and which will con- 
tinue, I hope, as long as they exist. New York is nearer to us than 
your city, but New York lacks courtesy for which Boston is noted.” 
After this chat the officers filed past the Mayor, he greeting each 

-Personally with kindly words. Then they were escorted through the 
building. 

The Salem Cadet Band gave a series of concerts during the day. It 
was stationed in the rotunda of the hotel. 


THE BANQUET. 


The evening was devoted to the banquet, at which many prominent 
Philadelphians were among the invited guests. Captain Cramm, Lieuten- 
ants Huckins and Adams and Adjutant Knapp received the visitors at 
7 P.M. in parlors which had been used as headquarters, and in which the 
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National and State colors were effectively draped. From these rooms 
hosts and guests marched to the banquet hall at 8 p.m. This room was 
elaborately decorated with flags and bunting, these, with the spotless 
silver, the radiant flowers, and the many colored uniforms making a scene 
to be duplicated only at a military gathering. 

Captain Crimm presided. With him at the head table sat many of the 
guests, between members of the Company, the others sitting near the 
head of tables placed at right angles with it- These guests included : — 


Mayor S. N. Ashbridge; William Maddock, Director of Public Works; A. L. 
English, Director of Public Safety; James M. Beck, United States District 
Attorney ; Gen. George R. Snowden, Commanding Division, National Guard of 
Pennsylvania; Gen. John W. Schall, Commanding First Brigade, National Guard 
of Pennsylvania; Col. J. Lewis Good, and Majors A. L. Williams and W. S. Allen, 
First Pennsylvania Infantry ; Col. H.T. Dechert, Second Pennsylvania Infantry ; 
Col. Robert Ralston, Third Pennsylvania Infantry ; Capt. F. W. Schermerhorn, 
Second Troop Cavalry; Capt. Barclay Warburton, Battery A, Light Artillery ; 
Capt. John W. Muckle, Naval Reserve; Lieut. Ross de Armond and Dr. 
W. A.N. Dorland, City Troop Cavalry; Lieut. Draper; Col. McClure, of the 
Philadelphia Zimes ; Col. Theo. E. Weidersheim, Gen. James W. Latta, Col. 
R. Dale Benson, Col. William W. Allen, Col. John A. Weidersheim, Major J. 
Campbell Gilmore, Major Charles S. Turnbull, Major Thomas C. Potter, Capt. 
William S. Poultever, Capt. James Hogan, Capt. Pearson S. Conrad, Capt. A. 
C. Rockhill, Capt. R. C. Ballinger, Capt. William D. Bennage, and Capt. J. Rex 
Allen, First Regiment Veteran Corps; Col. J. P. Nicholson, Recorder, Loyal 
Legion; James F. Morrison, Department Commander, Grand Army of the 
Republic; Dr. J. Willoughby Phillips, Dr. S. A. Mercer Given, W. W. Corson, 
M. A. Furbush, Capt. I. Nuss, Albeit Insinger, Albert Stokes, W. H. Weimer, 
Harry Behall, William C. Goemer, Claud C. Jarvis, and Richard A. Whilley, 
of Philadelphia. 


At the presiding officer's request, and while the bugle sounded "To 
the colors,” the Company flags were brought from the reception parlors 
and placed behind the seat which he occupied, and then, order being 
called for, Rev. Leverett Bradley, of Philadelphia, a brother of Colonel 
J. Payson Bradley, invoked the Divine blessing. Captain Crimm said: 

“ Gentlemen, you will please come to order. You will give your atten- 
tion to the Chaplain of the Third Regiment, National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania, Rev. Leverett Bradley, who will invoke the Divine blessing.” 


REV. LEVERETT BRADLEY. 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, we thank thee for the mercy that spares 
our lives and crowns our days with blessings; for thy tender heart of love and 
forgiveness, which leads us to repent of all our sins; for thy calls to great 
duties, which make the heroic life possible; for thy gentleness, which makes us 
great. May we ever be mindful of our duty to thee, to our country, and to our 
fellow-men. Show us thy light, that we may see what we ought to do. Grant 
us thy grace, that we may faithfully perform the same. With thy special favor 
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look upon this organization gathered here. Help it to continue its honorable 
record. Bless its members with health, prosperity, and peace, and after their 
festivities here, bring them safely to their home, the dear old Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. And with all thy mercies now and ever grant us faithful hearts, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The attack upon the eatables began promptly. The menu was as 


follows : — Shrewsbury Oysters. ‘ 
Sauterne. 
Green Turtle, Clear, au Cognac. 
Radishes. Celery. Olives. 
Ghana Salmon ‘Trout, 4 la Dumont. 


Pommes Dordure. 
Pontet Canet. 


Cucumbers. 


Sweetbread, Pique, Mirabeau. 
Artillery Punch. 
‘Tenderloin of Beef, Fresh Mushrooms. 


a tinental. 
da Potatoes, 4 1a Con! 
i Lettuce and Tomato Salad. 


Créme of Cauliflower. 
Green Peas. 


Pommery Sec. 
Diplomat Pudding. 
Confectionery. 
Roquefort and English Cheese. 
Fruit. Coffee. 


4 Neapolitan Ice Cream. 
Gateau Assortis- 


Practically all the four hundred seats in the room were occupied, and 
by men who, for the time, threw aside business cares and devoted thems 
selves to enjoyment. There was a good dinner; there was soul-inspiring 
music, and there were patriotic speeches, full of the memories of Gettys- 
tie. > What wonder that the diners stayed at the tables until the small 
hours of the morning! It was 10.30 P. M. when the speeches began. 
Captain Cramm, having secured the necessary quiet, opened that part of 


the exercises by saying : — 
COMMANDER CRAMM. 


Your Honor and Gentlemen, —In welcoming you here to-night I need use no 
fulsome words of praise or special phrase of grecting, for you need no formal 
welcome, but such only as between the descendants of those who together have 
passed through trials and fought the good fight for the life, peace, and happi- 
i ee here to-night appears not like that of strangers brought 
together from distant cities, but rather like that of a Enon ser, gathering of the 
descendants of the pioneers of a great cause: The tie that binds brother to 
brother, the true sympathy, born of fellowship in a common Struggle, are the 
ones that appeal to me in welcoming you here to-night. I bring greeting from 
Faneuil Hall, the Cradle of Liberty, to Independence Hall, the proclaimer of 
liberty to the world. [Agplause.] As the descendants of those sturdy patriots 
of Massachusetts, who organized the Boston Tea Party and fough t the battles of 
Concord, Lexington, and Bunker Hill, and opened the struggle for independence, 
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we come to you, the descendants of those fearless and wise men who proclaimed 
that independence to the world in that grand and sublime document which marks 
the beginning of a new epoch in human progress, the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. [Apflause.] 

The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Massachusetts is a living 
link between the present and that heroic time when Boston and Philadelphia 
stood side by side in defence of homes and human rights. [Cries of “ Good,” and 
applause.| While the first Congress was assembling in your Carpenter’s Hall in 
1774, and the Declaration of Indepéndence was being’ drawn up in your old 
State House, and the Federal Union was being signed in 1778, members of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company were fighting for the common cause 
upon the various battlefields of the Revolution. So we come to you as the 
living descendants of the leaders in the cause of liberty, —to you, the living 
sons of Philadelphia, the birthplace of the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution [a//ause], bound together by a tie of brotherly sympathy that 
has been unbroken for more than a century. In the light of these events which 
bind together the two cities with a kindred tie, I bid you one and all a cordial 
and heartfelt welcome here to-night “to the banquet of the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company of Massachusetts. [AAf/avse.] 


Gentlemen, you will give your attention to the Adjutant, who will read 
the first regular toast. [Agp/ause.] 


First regular toast : — 


The President of the United States: The elected head .of millions of freemen, 
but their equal only before the law of which he is the chief executor. [Applause 
and cheers, the Company and its guests rising. The band responded by playing 
“America,” which evoked renewed cheers.] 


Second regular toast :— 


The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: The Keystone of our Arch of States. 


Her unfailing loyalty to the Union proves her right to that position. |47/ /ause 
and cheers.) 


The CoMMANDER. Gentlemen, we have with us to-night, to respond 
to that toast, a gentleman who is a soldier, who is colonel of the Second 
Regiment, National Guard of Pennsylvania, and has seen service in our 
late war with Spain. I now have the pleasure of introducing to you 
Colonel Henry T. Dechert, Colonel of the Second Pennsylvania. [Great 
Applause.) 


COLONEL HENRY T. DECHERT. 


Captain Crémm, Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, 
—It is with great pleasure that I represent, in my humble way, the Governor of 
Pennsylvania, who is unavoidably absent. I am sure that the first words that 
he would have said, if here in person, would have been that he enters on the 
records of the State an order, binding upon himself and upon his successors for- 
ever, that the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Massachusetts 
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shall always bear arms at their pleasure within the limits of this Commonwealth 
[aAf/azse], and that no further permission is necessary this year or hereafter for 
that to be done at your own will. 

But, after all, what is such a line of statehood? We are glad to welcome you 
here within it. There is to-day no line but the line of generous rivalry between 
this Commonwealth and her sisters of the Union. Certainly in matters of war 
and in defence we are simply eager to stand together, each to offer the best of 


her sons, who can bear arms, in defence of the Union, if need be, and in exten: _ 


sion of the national honor and rights. [Afplause.] 

But Pennsylvania, gentlemen, has not always been so eager in war. It was 
founded in peace, on principles which must receive the accord of all mankind as 
principles ; but when those principles fail, and turmoil and war must come, Penn- 
sylvania drops its principles of peace for the practices which in all ages have 
been found necessary to control and guide human impulses. Founded in peace, 
among the Quakers on these low shores of the Delaware and Schuylkill, there 
‘soon came other elements in population, the Germans next to the westward, then 
the Scotch-Irish; and so was founded and extended to the westward of us in this 
Commonwealth the great State of Pennsylvania, composed not of one portion of 
any people, but representative thoroughly of the combined forces which have 
made this great Union what it is. One of our observers has illustrated the way 


in which Pennsylvania got away from its peaceful principles by saying that of — 


course Penn and his immediate successors had no trouble with the Indians, of 
course they found the Indians willing to trade and be at peace with them —tney 
had no wars with the Indians, because it was the Scotch-Irish and the Germat 
on the frontier who had to fight the Indians, and the Indians would have had to 
have tomahawks two hundred miles long to have reached the Quakers. That is 
said, of course, in no disparagement, but simply to illustrate the fact that the 
frontier of Pennsylvania spread so rapidly that other elements than those that 
founded the State had to use the arm of war to keep the fruits of those who had 
tilled the soil. But, gentlemen, following this, in all the turmoil of the Revolu- 
tionary War and the spirit of unrest that followed it, down through the succes- 


sive wars that this country has seen, Pennsylvania, 1 think you will agree with — 


me, has done its duty. 


I am not here to speak in emulation or to speak in any spirit of rivalry with 


any other State, but I simply acknowledge the great courtesy of your command 
in asking a response to this toast, and the courteous terms, and just terms (may 
I acknowledge?) in which it has been rendered. Gentlemen, I hope that in 
future generations you will again visit the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and 
jn your own hospitable way will receive the same liberty and have the same good. 
time that you are having to-night and on this trip. On behalf of the Executive 
T say what I am sure he would have said if present, that he has observed with 
that you have come here, and wishes you God-speed as guests, and 


pleasur ; 
turns to this Keystone State. [Great applause.] 


many, many re! 
Third regular toast : — 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts: Child of the Pilgrim and the Puritan, 
she proudly points to her history as proof of her fidelity to her lineage. [Con- 


_ tinued applause) 
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The ComMMANDER. Gentlemen, we have present, to respond to 
that toast, one whom the people of Boston well know, who has been 
honored by this Company as its Commander, has been honored by the 
Governor of the State as one of his military family, a colonel on his staff, 
and who, during the dark days in our country’s history, from 1861 to 
1865, when a mere youth, went to the front to fight for his country’s flag. 
I have the pleasure of introducing to you Colonel J. Payson Bradley. 
(Applause, and cries of “Whats the matter with Bradley?” “ He's 
all right.) 


COLONEL J. PAYSON BRADLEY. 


Commander, Invited Guests, and Fellow Members of the Ancient and Honor 
able Artillery Company of Massachusetts, —It is a great pleasure, as well as a 
duty, to stand here to-night in this goodly City of Brotherly Love as the repre- 
sentative of his Excellency, our most beloved Governor and Commander-in 
Chief, Roger Wolcott [great applause and cheers], and respond to this toast 
which comes so very near to all our hearts. 

“The Commonwealth of Massachusetts: Child of the Pilgrim.” Indeed 
from Plymouth Rock down to this day, without boasting, filled with noble deeds 
not only for self but for the nation and for humanity throughout the world 
[Applause.] Our history of the past has been written. No man can say aught 
against it. From the very first, believing that the church and the school-house 
‘were the foundation of a free republic, under Almighty God, she has been true 
to those principles from the day the Pilgrims landed down to this very hour 
[Applause] Founding in her very beginning and poverty that noble institution 
of learning, Harvard College, which has done so much for the youth of America. 
she has from that day seen that education should be at the very foundation of 
all that she put forth for the building up, not only of the State, but of the nation 
of which she is a part. [Af/avse.] And then when, like Pennsylvania, with 
peace and brotherly love towards the red man of the wilderness and towards 
the white man from across the sea, who should come with peaceful intent to 
make his home within her border, she was ready, when circumstances made it 
imperative, to draw the sword in her life’s defence, and her early history is 
indeed embellished with the heroic deeds of her citizens. And let me say here 
that in the first war that Massachusetts ever fought the members of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company were conspicuous. In that fierce and bloody 
fight in the swamps ‘of Rhode Island [afplazse], in which King Philip sur- 
rendered to the English settlers, over fifty members of the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company, acting as officers and ensigns of the Provincial troops 
in the assault, fell, almost the first blood shed in the struggle which gave this 
nation to us from the Atlantic to the Pacific. [Applause.] 

Having always in mind those principles of peace, yet, when pressed to the 
very limit of human endurance, we have the historic battlefields of Lexington, 
Concord, and Bunker Hill, to couple with Carpenter’s Hall and the old State 

House, with its Liberty Bell, which you, Pennsylvanians, have in your midst. 
[Applause.] The word came from Faneuil Hall and the Old South Church, and 
we, to-day, rejoice that Pennsylvanians here in Philadelphia were not backward 
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in seconding the motion which was made in Boston, just before the beginning of 
the Revolution. You, gentlemen, have your Valley Forge, and also that which 
to us of the Ancients is very close to our hearts, the proud distinction of living 
in the city which gave birth to that which we have stood for, fought for, and are 
willing to die for, the flag of our country, “Old Glory.” [Greatapplause and cheers] 

In defence of that flag, which owns Philadelphia as its birth pl 
setts, in the Revolutionary War, placed in the field 87,000 men, 
than any other one State. This, of course, gentlemen, 
but the record is there to-day, the enlistment of S 
the eight years of war. In 1812 our records sho) 
21,300 men. In the War of the Rebellion the 
men in defence of that flag, and of the nation which the flag represented. [4é& 
plause.| Coming down to the present day, in the Spanish War, the call came 
for 7,388 men, and Massachusetts furnished to the National Government 12 369. 
She furnished 2,352 men that honored that arm of the service of which a are 
all to-day so proud, — the men behind the guns in the United States navy, who 
supported Admirals Dewey, Sampson, and Schley [applause], — 2,352 men to 

of “ Good” and applause], and, let me say, she also furnished to the 
that modest, unassuming man, who has directed 
United States, the affairs of the navy during this crisis, Secretary John D. 
Long, our honorary member. [Great applause.| Believing that we should nee 
leave the navy unprotected, we have tried to do our part in sustaining the arm 

with a man whom we consider to-day second to none, and who is willin te 
abide his time, obey orders like a good soldier, and w e 
sary at last to send him into the field, General N 
the army. [Great applaitse.] 

Gentlemen, I will be as brief as it is possible for anyone in responding for 

Massachusetts. On this pilgrimage to your good city we needs Pass throug 
your State, and every member of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 
will bear me out that they honor to-night, as they never have honored before 
Pennsylvania, on whose soil was fought, not only the greatest battle of the Re- 
bellion, but we think to-night the greatest battle of modern times. Gettysburg. 
[Great applause.] We come back from that field, on which so’ many of our mem- 
bers fought, and some of them with distinction, and we shall carry with us to our 
homes the sad, sweet, but heroic memory of the men from Massachusetts who 
fought in that battle and, shoulder to shoulder with the men of Pennsylvania 
New York, and the entire North, stood, fought, and fell at that high-water mana 
Some of the famous regiments and batteries of Massachusetts in that battle were 
commanded by men in your presence here to-night. 

And now, Commander, gentlemen, and guests, the history of Massachusetts 
speaks for itself, and the task that has been assigned to me must be brought to 
aclose. In the past, in the present, and, God helping, in the future, Massachu- 
setts will stand, as she always has stood, for human tights, for the uplifting of 
the race, for the brotherhood of man where’er it may be, not only in this country, 
this continent, but the world, and reaching across to Pennsylvania, who, in the 
dark days of the Revolution, so nobly seconded her efforts, we clasp hands with 
Philadelphia as of old, and to-night together, as soldiers and comrades, swear a 
lifelong allegiance, not only to each other, but to our great and noble and beloved 
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or 31,000 more 
counted re-enlistments ; 
7,997 men on its rolls during 
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y show the enlistment of 159,000 


United States 
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country, America. [Great applause, followed by shouts of “ What's the matter 
with Bradley?” “ TTe’s all right”) 


Fourth regular toast: — 


The City of Philadelphia: Faithful to the Scriptural injunction, “Let 
brotherly love continue,” she always opens her gates with generous hospitality 
to the stranger and sojourner. [4fAlause.] 


The COMMANDER. To respond to this toast we have with us to-night 
a gentleman who, by his good work, has so entrenched himself in the 
hearts of the people of Philadelphia that, while I have no right, possibly, 
to enter in any way into the politics of the city, but if the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company should come here in 1909 I should expect 
to find him still Mayor [a@ff/ause], unless he should leave that office 
to assume some higher office in the state or nation. I now have the 
pleasure of introducing to you Hon. S. N. Ashbridge, Mayor of 
Philadelphia. [Continued applause.) 


MAYOR ASHBRIDGE. 


Commander and Members of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of 
Massachusetts, and friends in Philadelphia, —t is quite a unique characteristic 
to-night that you bring to our goodly city, in making us your guests instead of you 
being ours. While we appreciate the compliment that you have extended to us, 
yet how much better we would feel if you could only and would only have 
partaken of our hospitalities. [“ Hear,” “hear,” and applause.) 

It has been said to-night of Massachusetts that you have your Lexington and 
Concord and Bunker Hill, and so did we have Germantown, Paoli, and Valley 
Forge. [d/f/ause.] You have just come froma pilgrimage to the Mecca of the 
volunteer soldier of America. As you traversed the battlefields and saw the 
monuments, time turned backward in its flight. Men of gray hair and bent of 
step were then boys in their teens. To-night in our midst are men who helped 
to fight the battle that then waged so terribly, almost upon the outskirts of 
Philadelphia, and saved this city as well as the State from devastation and 
disgrace. Upon the hills as you viewed them from Cemetery Hill, looking 
eastward for the dawn of day, sleep the members of the Old Guard, guarding 
and watching the sacredness of the bodies of the night, and waiting for the 
reveille at the dawn of day, when the living comrades shall again meet and be 
mustered into the roll of honor with those who have gone before. There will 
be one Grand Army in the great mysteries of the beyond. [Cries of “Good” 
and applause.| 

But my toast is Philadelphia. It is a privilege one has in a toast to speak 
upon every other subject except the subject of the toast. To-night, as the time 
is brief, I will confine myself simply to that. Philadelphia is a city that all who 
dwell within its borders love, not for the traditions, like towns and cities of 

Europe, in ancient centuries, not for ruined castle and dynasty of king dethroned 
but we love it for what it was, and we love it to-day for what it is among the 
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great patriotic cities of our American continent. [AAf/uwse.] ‘The chimes of 
the old bell have long since hushed, yet in the memury of every man, aye, 
ringing in the heart of every school boy and girl, taught the lessons of their 
country’s worth and liberty and independence, we stil hear reverberating 
through all this great land of ours the chimes of the sweet music of that bell 
that gave liberty and equality to all mankind for this country. That we are _ 
proud of. [Applause.] We are proud of the spinster who sat on Arch Street 
and with her nimble fingers brought together the first emblem, the red, white, 
and blue, these national colors which we so much love. [A4pflause.| Then 
there was the great Magna Charta of American independence, written where 
the old bank building stands, at Seventh and Market streets, by that great 
American statesman, Thomas Jefferson, and proclaimed here in our midst to all 
the American people, that gave them rights that they had never enjoyed before. 
Why should we not, my friends, be proud of our history? It is sacred to every 
heart, and has ever remained so, in all the days from that time to the present, 
full of reminiscence, of memory of the glad tidings and the good things that 
have been done. Men are sitting round this table to-night who, as youths in 
their teens, beardless, and comrades with men of years and standing, when they 
wanted food and came through this city from Massachusetts, were fed at the 
Cooper shop with refreshments. [Aff/azse.] In after months, when the great 
battle of Antietam was fought, where many regiments of Massachusetts partici- 
pated, men wounded and almost dying were brought to our hospitals, and by 
the great skill of physicians and the tender nursing of womankind were brought 
back to life and health again, sent back to the army or sent to the bosoms of 
their families. [App/ause.] Why shall we not welcome you here to Philadel- 
phia, a connecting link between the two most Patriotic American cities on this. 
entire continent? Other cities may boast of their wealth and their great census 
of population; other cities may boast of the great area of territory in the bound- 
less West of our country; but there are no two cities in this whole nation of 
ours between which exist such bonds of loyalty and patriotism and affinity and 
brotherly fraternity as between the city of Boston and the city of Philadelphia. 
[Great applause] You are not jealous of us and we are not jealous of you. 
[Cries of “ Good.”| You have your old Faneuil Hall, so replete in memory and 
in honor; you have your Common, where all classes meet together; we have _ 
Independence Hall and other places and events of history, the same as you 
have. No jealousy exists between us. And we welcome you thrice over to-night 
to this good city, full of homes as well as it is full of patriotism, full of happy 
hearts, and full of intelligent minds. You have your schools of technique and 
your higher colleges of education; we have our common schools for all classes ; 
and we have, instead of your colleges, the greatest medical institutions in the 
civilized world. [Great applause.| There 1s a common bond of brotherhood 
that stretches from Boston to Philadelphia. You who passed through here in 
the early sixties and recall those days of pleasant memories, gladsome must be 
your privilege to come here in the last two days, not to partake of our hospitali=, 
ties, but to look into the faces of the people, feeling assured that your hopes, 
your ambitions, your patriotism, your loyalty to country and flag, have met their 
counterpart in the city of Philadelphia. [Great applause.] 

Brief must be the talking tonight. As the Commander said, at “taps” you 
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all retire. [Laughter and cries of “IWell, well."|_ We only observes that the 
lights don’t always go out. There may be a pleasant friend, an old companion, 
an old comrade around and about, or there may perhaps be other things doing 
that we know not of. [Zaughter.] In conclusion, it has been a delight to me, a 
pleasure, and a mark of distinction, of honor, gentlemen, to have been the 
recipient of your invitation to come here to-night, and to say these few feeble 
words for Philadelphia, and to meet and to greet you with a warmth of welcome 
that is unsurpassed, I doubt if equalled, by any other city that you have ever 
visited. It is the wish and the joy of our people that your career in future, as it 
has been in the past, through the long, long decades of the past, shall be replete 
in honor to yourselves and to your State; and when your days are numbered 
and ended, may those who succeed you take up the life’s work which you have 
dedicated to it, and fulfil to the full fruition all the grand and noble things that 
you have participated in. As ages go on, may the old Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts and the old Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, the two great cities and 
the two great commonwealths, meet together as you and we do to-night, com- 
memorating, not the dethronement of king, not the rise of empire, but the 
majesty of the people in all the walks of life, with the flag of our country, its 
honor and glory. May it be ever America, ever to come! [Great applause, 
followed by three cheers for Mayor Ashbridge.] 


Fifth regular toast : — 


The City of Boston: God with our fathers, so with us, this darling town of 
ours.” [Great applause.] 


The ComMMANDER. Gentlemen, I will present to you, to respond 
to that toast, a well known soldier of distinction in the War of the Rebel- 
lion, who, that this country might forever be united under one flag, did 
such good service in your own State upon the battlefield of Gettysburg. 
I have the pleasure of introducing to you General A. P. Martin, ex-Mayor 
of Boston. [Great applause.] 


GENERAL A, P. MARTIN. 


Mr. Commander and Members of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany, —I thank you very much for this cordial reception. The toast which has 
been read here is one complimentary to the city of Boston, and it is naturally 
assumed by you that I will say something about the city of Boston and the city 
of Philadelphia. That has been pretty well spoken of already. There has been 
a desire on the part of quite a number of gentlemen that, in view of the fact that 
we have just returned from that memorable, illustrious battlefield of Gettysburg, 
it is better, perhaps, and would be more satisfactory to them, that I should 
speak upon that subject in what little time is allotted to me here, rather than to 
devote the time to responding for the city of Boston. I will, therefore, as 
briefly as I can, in order that something may go into the records of this Com- 
pany with reference to the visit which we have made to Gettysburg, in which 
all of the members took so much interest, say something upon that subject. I 
will speak upon what occurred on the third day of that memorable battle and 
make it as brief as I possibly can, and do justice to the subject. 
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On Friday-morning, July 3, the Twelfth Army Corps, under General Slocum, 
made a vigorous and successful attack on the right of our line at Culp’s Hill, and 
recovered the ground which had been lost the night before. The enemy made 
frequent assaults upon the right of our line at Culp’s Hill during the forenoon, 
but was as often hurled back to the boulder-strewn fastnesses among the hills 
and valleys, once so peaceful, beautiful, and fertile, but now drenched in human 
blood by a ruthless storm of shot and shell, which crashed and tore through the 
branches, or smote the forests with an unconquerable fury. These ancient 
pleasure grounds of the quiet townspeople of Gettysburg, where we fought at 
that time, are among the memorable battle scenes of this country. At last our 
men were the proud and undisputed possessors of the coveted prize, which not 
only secured to the Union side the needful and indispensable vantage ground, 
but crippled and demoralized the enemy so that any further attempt on his part 
to storm this strong, natural, and towering citadel would have been futile, and 
attended with great disaster, jf not with total annihilation. It was in one of 
these engagements that the brave Colonel Mudge of the Second Massachusetts 
lost his life. He was in command of the Twenty-seventh Indiana and Second 
Massachusetts regiments when he was ordered to charge. ; Ue was behind a 
stone wall, and when he received a mistaken order, directing him to charge across 
the swale, he said to the officer bringing him the order: “ Are you sure that is 
the order?” “Yes,” was the reply. “ Well,” said the brave colonel, “it is 
murder, but it is the order and must be obeyed.” Then he gave the order to his 
men: “Fix bayonets, men ! Up over the works ! Charge! Double quick,” 
and they swept across the field into the very jaws of death. In less than five 
Minutes they were driven back behind the stone wall with the loss of forty-four 
out of every one hundred of the command, the brave colone} himself being num- 
bered among the dead. Then the battle was transferred to the left of the line 
and the fighting ceased at Culp’s Hill. eee 

General Kilpatrick, with his division of cavalry, made adetont, encircling the 
round tops, and made a gallant charge upon the enemy’s right. General Farns- 
worth, with his squadrons of cavalry, boldly charged the Confederates’ line, 
advancing with majestic and heroic mein to the very muzzles of their rifles, 
Where he was met by a withering fire of the enemy, which shattered his ranks 
and compelled him to fall back. The dashing and bold spirited Farnsworth, 
undismayed by temporary defeat, and with true military ardor, quickly rallied 
the remnants of his brigade, reformed his line, and with but a handful of men 
madly charged again and again. “While in the thickest of the fight, Farnsworth 
drew his revolver, aimed it at a Confederate lieutenant and demanded his sur- 
tender. Just at that moment a volley from the enemy’killed his horse and 
wounded Farnsworth. As he fell to the ground the Confederate lieutenant in 
turn demanded Farnsworth’s surrender. Realizing that he was shut in and sur- 
rounded bya belt of death, and that escape was impossible, he drew his own 
revolver and shot himself through the head, rather than fall into the hands of 
the enemy as a prisoner of war. [Applause.] Just at that moment General 
Merritt arrived on the field in command of a regular brigade of cavalry and, 
quickly taking in the situation, dismounted his troopers, advanced them as skir- 
mishers, and drove the enemy back so as to release Farnsworth’s men, or those 
that were able to return to the line. 
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Then came a dead calm until about one o’clock, when the enemy began 
another and a final attack, The enemy had not been idle during the forenoon 
but had massed one hundred and thirty-eight pieces of artillery on Seminary 
Ridge. Mr. Minnigh, in his admirable description on Monday, says one hundred 
and eighty-two pieces. That is later information than I have. But whether it 
was one hundred and thirty-eight or one hundred and eighty-two, there were 
enough of them, 1 can assure you. About one o’clock a signal gun was fired by 
the Washington Artillery on the right of Longstreet’s line, and quickly the 
second gun, which was the signal to open fire all along the line. In less time 
than I am speaking of it, the whole line on Seminary Ridge was ablaze with fire 
from their cannon. Our artillery responded. There, for an hour and a quarter 
was a most fearful and demoralizing cannonade. It was directed towards the 
left centre of our line. For an hour and a quarter the air was literally filled 
with flying shot and bursting sheil. Smoke clouds leaped in sudden fury from 
ridges crowned with cannon, or lay thick and dim upon the valley, or rose lazily 
up out of the woods and over the tree tops. All was concealed, for we could 
not see a single Confederate battery, brigade, or battalion. “The volleyed 
thunder” of artillery only was eloquent. Of all of those who stood gazing out 
upon that region of country, too picturesque and beautiful to be a fitting scene 
for destructive war, fully conscious that it was soon to be transformed into a 
field of carnage and death, no man was so stolid but pictured in his excited 
imagination a rare scene of heroic endurance and sublime courage, with some 
of the ghastly features, at least, of the dread realities which must inevitably 
follow. 

At about a quarter past two in the afternoon General Hunt, the chief of artil- 
lery of the Army of the Potomac, ordered the battery commanders along the 
Union line to slacken their fire and save ammunition. When the artillery had 
finally ceased firing, there was an ominous silence on the Union side which no 
man could divine. We were not, however, kept long in suspense. An assaulting 
column had been formed, by order of General Lee, which was soon seen emerg- 
ing from the woods in the vicinity of the wheat field and in front of Hancock's 
corps of the Union army. Fourteen thousand men of Lee’s best troops, includ- 
ing Pickett’s division of Virginians, which had not arrived in time to participate 
in the previous day’s engagement, now came out of the woods in three solid, 
heavy columns, moving boldly and steadily onward to the charge amidst the 
mingled mass of frantic men, to conquer or to die. On, on they came, with 
lion-hearted souls, into grim, tumultuous battle and the horrid dust of death. 

Immediately the Union artillery reopened fire all along the line and the Confed- 

erate ranks were ploughed through and through. But the gaps were kept closed 

up and their men advanced rapidly, with the steadiness and precision of men on 
parade. The guns of Rittenhouse’s battery on Little Round Top, where I stood, 
had a perfect enfilading fire into the right flank of Pickett’s division and were 
the first to open fire on his advancing column. Rittenhouse succeeded by his 
effective firing in driving back into the weods all the artillery which had moved 
out into the open field on Pickett’s right flank, retarding somewhat and demoral- 
izing considerably his advancing column. There was nearly a mile of open 
space for Pickett to traverse after he had emerged from the woods, every step 
of which was taken under a heavy and galling fire of the Union artillery. As 
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he advanced to within easy range our infantry poured volley after volley into 
his ranks and our artillery fired double-shotted canister from their guns 


“© With noise profound and ceaseless sound, 
As thunders roll from pole to pole. 


“ Grimmer still the battle grows. 
O’er the hills and vales around; 
All the hosts are rolled in’vapor, 
And the air is wild with sound.” 


Stannard’s Vermont Brigade first opened an infantry fire on the 
column while the enemy was making a flank march to the left, a 
countered it on the right flank after he had faced to the front and resumed the 
advance. ‘The Green Mountain boys now, for the time at least, confront 


assaulting 
nd again en- 


s = : 4 alone 
the coming armies of the South. They followed Pickett’s mutilated flanks ste 

by step, pouring volley after volley into Pickett’s advancing column, carr ine 
down whole ranks of men at every discharge. : ying 


When the men of T1 
: ancock’s corps 
realized that the brunt of the attack was to fall on them, they grew restive an 


anxious, but General Gibbon rode up and down the line, shouting, 
fire, boys; they are not near enough yet.” All the infantry force in our front 
tanks now rose simultaneously on their feet and poured volley after volley into 
the ranks of the advancing column. Under this scathing front and flank fire the 
Confederate lines began visibly to weaken, break up, and melt away. ‘The left 
wing of the advancing column changed direction somewhat, parting from the 
right wing, making a new interval and exposing a new flank, which was quick] 

taken advantage of by the Union troops pouring shot and shell into dies rank 
and sweeping them from the field like chaff before the wind. 


“TIold your 


Now 


In awful chaos, to and fro 
The deepening battle reels, 
‘The sabres clash, the cannon flash, 
‘And fierce each brazen trumpet peals. 
Through vast crowded ranks of horse and foot, 
Shell, case, and shrapnel fly, 
And fast the foaming, groaning steeds, 
* With grim riders fall and die, 
The battle deepens.. More awful still 
The flames of sulphur flow, 
And faster still to the work of death 
‘The frantic armies go; 
‘And louder still, and louder, 
The red, terrific volleys roar, 
Strewing earth with quivering limbs, 
Dyeing it with recking gore. 
Oh! merciless the cannon pour 
‘Their awful floods of fire, 
Showers of bullets sweep the earth, 
Whole ranks on ranks expire.? 


Pickett’s diminishing ranks still pressed on, till they had passed over the 
other lines, fought hand to hand at the main line, and even leaped over the stone 


wall at the “ Bloody Angle,” arrogating to themselves the rare and unparalleled 
assurance that they could capture our batteries, overpower our infantry, and 
> 
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rend in twain the veterans of the Army of the Potomac. But they soon dis- 
covered their mistake, and the men in Pickett’s front line were glad enough to 
ground their arms, throw up their hands, and surrender. The second line, under 
General Armistead, then rushed forward, and, with bayonets fixed, the charging 
column still swept on into one promiscuous havoc beneath a murderous fire of 
the Union troops. Onward and still onward o’er the foremost bastion sweeps 
the hurricane of heartless steel in the hands of infuriated men, like a peal of 
hoarded thunder crashing through an echoing glen. Then came that never to 
be forgotten hand to hand contest, when each man for himself now rose to the 
sublime height of individual infuriation and fought like the gladiators of old, 
with wild and maddening desperation, regardless of danger or personal safety, 
as if the very fate of the nation depended upon their indomitable courage and 
their unconquerable efforts, efforts that have not only placed the name of Gettys- 
burg high on the scroll of fame as one of the renowned battlefields of the world, 
and forever emblazoned it with undying glory, but will, from age to age, enshrine 
in the hearts of all liberty loving people the names and deeds of the sturdy men of 
the North, who, by their prowess, drove back, shattered, disheartened, and defeated 
the very flower of the Confederate Army, which up to this time had so triumph- 
antly swept along with steady nerve and unflinching grandeur, through, fire and 
smoke and leaden hail and cannonade, that they called forth from friend and 
foe alike unrestrained expressions of admiration and commendation. In this san- 
guinary contest officers became separated from their men, generals no longer led 
their own brigades. The Confederate General Armistead, with his drawn sword 
in his hand, poised high in the air, with his hat on the top of his sword, leaped 
over the stone wall, placed his hand on the solitary gun of Cushing’s United 
States battery, raised the cry of triumph, shouting to his men, “Give them the 
cold steel, boys,” when he was shot and riddled with bullets, and fell mortally 
wounded by the side of the captured gun. When he was taken to the rear, and 
found that he was to die, he took from his pocket his watch and sent it witha 
message to his home, and he said to the officer, “ Say to General Hancock I have 
wronged him, and I have wronged my country.” Lieutenant Cushing, whose 
battery had been demolished, after he had been mortally wounded, ran his last 
gun down to the stone wall. As he passed Webb, he said: “ Webb, IT am 
wounded, but I will give them one more shot.” He then ordered the gun 
loaded, and with his own hand pulled the lanyard that fired his last shot, and 
then fell across the trail of his piece unconscious and died. General Hancock 
was wounded, and General Gibbon and many others fell wounded. Mr. Minnigh, 
in his beautiful and thrilling address, told you of some of the events that occurred 
there, and particularly referred to the First Minnesota Regiment, that lost 
eighty-three per cent of its men, who fell in that contest. Those were some of 
the memorable scenes that occurred on that immortal field. 
Mr. Commander, give me three minutes more, and I will be done. The point 
in our line where the enemy attempted to penetrate our line was marked by a 
clump of trees, known as the Copse. It was the point selected by the United 
States Government to place that high water mark monument which you wit- 
nessed, with an inscription, which you have seen designating it as the “high 
water mark monument of the Rebellion.” That point in our line was held by 
the troops of General Alexander S. Webb, who was wounded, but his men stood 
firm against the shock, and others rallied to the point assailed, from all sides 
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forming a line that no such remnant as Pickett’s could possibly break. Gen- 
eral Longstreet has said, since the war, that he protested against this assault, and 
said to General Lee, “ You say you will give me fifteen thousand men. TI have 
been a soldier, I may say, from the ranks up to the position which I now hold, and I 
think I can safely say that no body of fifteen thousand men could ever make that 
attack successfully.” Notwithstanding this vigorous and unusual protest, Lee’s 
order was inexorable and had to be obeyed. The result proved as Longstreet 
had predicted. Subsequent events have conclusively shown, that then and there, 
upon the battlefield of Gettysburg, the backbone of the Rebellion was broken. 
Many bloody battles were subsequently fought in the war for the suppression of 
the Rebellion and the preservation of the Union, and it took long years and 
weary months of. bitter strife to drain all the life blood from the foe, but never 
again did the wave of secession rise to such an appalling height as when it beat 
with fierce and remorseless fury upon the crest of Cemetery Ridge, and never 
thereafter did the Confederate leaders come so near reaching the goal of their 
ambition, — to dictate terms of peace on Northern soil. 

Daring this ever memorable struggle it was my good fortune to stand on 
Little Round Top, where I had a clear and unobstructed view of this sublime 
spectacle. No tongue can portray or language describe the thrilling scenes of 
that eventful afternoon on the third day of July, 1863, when Lee hurled that 
attacking column like a thunderbolt against the left centre of our line and in 
front of Hancock’s corps, nor can any person appreciate, except an eye-witness 
or an actual participant, the ferocity and the grandeur of that struggle, as these 
two determined and contending lines of: battle came together, — the fluttering 
ensigns, war-worn and begrimed, borne aloft by the hands of brave and valiant 
men; the long lines of glittering bayonets in battle array, sweeping in solid 
phalanx over the hills and through the valley; the tempestuous din of arms, and 
the rattle of musketry; the frightful glare of lurid flames belching forth their 
awful and solemn warning from miles upon miles of cannon, tramed with unerr- 
ing accuracy and terrific effect upon the assaulting column, throwing out their 
artillery shrieks, and ploughing deep, huge furrows in the ground, or raking and 
breaking the serried ranks of the contending foes with solid shot, bursting shell, 
and leaden hail; the noisome smoke of battle filling the air with a murky 
incense kindled by the rifle’s flash and the cannon’s flame, which the stray winds 
twisted and the gentle breezes curled heavenward, touching, as it were, the very 
sky, mingling and quickly blending with the deathless blue; the tumultuous 
yells, with dashing horsemen galloping excitedly hither and thither; the des- 
perate charge and the counter-charge, with fixed and envenomed bayonets, 
sweeping destruction and devastation in their sway, leaving the ground thickly 
strewn with the stricken forms of the wounded, the dead, and the dying; the 
exultant shouts and the triumphant cheers of the victors; all formed a scene of 
inconceivable and indescribable commotion, terror, dismay, grandeur, and hero- 
ism, which was only terminated when the maddened force and fierce minded 
momentum of that over-weening and audacious assaulting column was broken, 
and our men hurled back with relentless fury the invading hosts, like the tem- 
pest beaten billows of the mighty ocean when they are rolled back and dashed 
to pieces by coming in contact with the rock-ribbed shores of our own Atlantic 


coast. [Great applause.] 
Every soldier in the Army of the Potomac seemed to realize that the fate of 
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this mighty nation, aye, that the principles of civil liberty and human freedom 
hung trembling in the balance. Had our lines been broken or our arms been 
defeated on that day, there was no organized force east of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains that could have stopped the triumphal march of Lee’s army to Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, or New York. 

That was, in my judgment, the supreme moment in the history of our 
Republic. A monument has been erected, as you have seen, upon that battle- 
field where this grand and sublime consummation took place, through the efforts 
of the late Colonel John B. Batchelder, the Government Historian of Gettysburg. 
It has been officially inscribed and dedicated with becoming ceremony, “‘ The 
High Water Mark Monument,” to designate the spot where the war raged at its 
very height, amid the clash of, arms and the roar of artillery, with shrieks and 
lamentations on one side, and shouts of joy, triumph, and exultation on the 
other. It was a proud day for the soldiers of the Army of the Potomac, and one 
that can never be effaced from their memory; for such scenes of joy and sor- 
row as were there witnessed are traced upon the heart’s pure tablet in lines that 
do not fade. Even nature itself seemed to join in the glad huzzas of victory, 
for the resplendent rays of the setting sun, as it sank below the horizon that 
night, seemed to shine over the hills and through the tree tops, radiant with 
gold and touched with God’s own glory. 

No matter in which direction we turned on that eventful afternoon, it was the 
same shocking picture, awakening awe rather than pity, benumbing the senses 
rather than touching the heart, glazing the eye with horror rather than filling it 
with tears. The ghastly battlefield was strewn with the wreck of conflict, and 
dead and mangled men and horses. The heavy, sulphurous clouds of smoke 
hanging over the battlefield told in more than mortal eloquence of the struggles, 
the fortitude, and the heroism there displayed. Of the fourteen thousand men 
who composed that assaulting column, not more than four thousand five hun- 
dred returned to the main line. Nine thousand five hundred were either killed, 
wounded, or captured. 

Generals Hancock, Gibbon, and Webb, on the Union side, were wounded, and 
thousands of their men fell in the hand-to-hand contest at the Bloody Angle, 
where the fight was the fiercest and most destructive. 

“Though years 
Elapse, and others share as dark a doom, 
They but augment the deep and sweeping thoughts 
Which overpower all others, and conduct 
‘The world at last to freedom.” 

[Great applause.] 

Sixth regular toast : — 

The Army and Navy: Firm defenders of fatherland, never has either placed 
a stain upon its escutcheon. 

The COMMANDER. Gentlemen, no words of mine are necessary to 
introduce to Philadelphians the gentleman who is to respond to this 
toast, so well do the good people of Philadelphia know him, but to our 
Company I will say that he was a good soldier, a veteran of the war for 
the Union, and past Adjutant-General of the State of Pennsylvania. I 
now have the pleasure of introducing to you General James W. Latta. 


[Applause.] 
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GENERAL JAMES W. LATTA. 


Mr. Commander, I notice that it is just eight bells. The navy, where the m 
night eight bells count for a change of the watch, is part of my theme, but you 
have lost the count, for all hands are still on deck. Time is no longer of the 
essence of an American contract, because the sun never sets on our dominions. 
[Applause.] 

I am glad to be reminded, in the presence of the Mayor of our good city, and 
others of our friends about me, when my friend Martin pronounced the name of. 
Alexander S. Webb as the Brigade Commander who held the Bloody Angle at 
Gettysburg, that there comes back the remembrance and recollection that that 
brigade was composed of four Pennsylvania regiments, four Philadelphia regi- 
ments [eries of “Good” and applause], the Sixty-ninth, the One Hundred and 
Sixth, the Seventy-first, and the Seventy-second Pennsylvania Volunteers, known 
now and known then all over the Army of the Potomac as the old Philadelphia 
Brigade. [A4pplause.] p 

I find, my friends, that I am not an utter aintnger among you. I know Parsons 

of Northampton, Mass. [C7#es of “So do we." ] I have known Parsons for 
thirty-five years. I knew Parsons as Colonel of the Tenth Massachusetts Volun- 
teer Infantry, of the Sixth Army Corps, of the Army of the Potomac. No better 
soldier ever drew sabre than Parsons. Who speaks better for the army than 
Parsons, than Martin, than Smith, than Innis, and all of you who were there 
from the old Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, East or West or North 
or South? Somebody said, “ What about Pennsylvania ?” Who speaks better 
for the army than old Pennsylvania? And what a singular historical coinciwence 
‘it was that the three great chieftains on yonder field of Gettysburg were three 
Pennsylvanians, George Gordon Meade [aff/ause], John Fulton Reynolds, and 
Winfield Scott Hancock. [Applause.] Who spoke better for the army than old 
Massachusetts did when she put up yonder splendid tablet in front of her capitol 
on Beacon Street, to Robert Gould Shaw? [Afplause.] Who spoke better for 
old Massachusetts than the matchless Webster when he said, “I shall enter upon 
no encomium for Massachusetts. There she is; behold her and judge for your- 
selves”? [Applause] Massachusetts has lost nothing since the days of the 
matchless Webster ; those encomiums speak for themselves for old Massachusetts 
as well to-day as when Webster’s splendid eloquence brought them to the world’s 
attention. 

One of your distinguished literary men, and you have so many you can 
scarce ever call them all to mind at once, classified the public speaker into 
three kinds: First, those you can listen to; second, those you can’t listen to; 
and third, those you can’t help listening bisa: and then James Russell Lowell, 
with that thought in mind, added to the beatitudes another of his own creation, 
and applied it especially to the post-prandial speech-maker, when he said, 
“Blessed are those who have nothing to say, and cannot be persuaded to say 
it? A man even with nothing to say could not help but be persuaded to Say it 
with an audience like this, and a theme such as the army and the navy. 

So Pennsylvania, the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, — there are but the two 
Commonwealths, my friends, in all this grand galaxy of States, —the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania gives loyal, patriotic greeting to the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. [Great applause.] And the city of Philadelphia, the city of 
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the Quaker, extends loyal greeting to the city of Boston, the city of the Puritan 
and this despite the fact that Massachusetts once burned the Quaker at the stake. 
But New England was always just in all her discritninations, for every time shé 
burned a Pennsylvania Quaker she slew a Massachusetts witch. [Laughter and 
applause.| Pennsylvania, my friends, never outreached and overstepped herself 
in getting ahead of good Boston, but once. There walked from your town more 
than a century and a half ago, the great philosopher. He strolled down, weary 
and footsore and worn, eating a crust of bread, which he purchased with the 
last pittance that he had, and Benjamin Franklin, the great philosopher, the 
great world hero, became a Philadelphian from thenceforth and forever. He 
was the Pennsylvania patriot of the Revolution. If he had been in Massachu- 
setts he might have been, like old Sam Adams, a Massachusetts patriot of the 
Revolution, whom you have so greatly honored, to whose memory there stands 
that bronze statue yonder in one of those many intricate mazes of your many 
mazy Boston streets. [4f//ause.] There stands a statue of Sam Adams, with 
that splendid inscription, — none ever grander or more thorough, more honored 
and renowned, was ever given to a mortal man than was put upon that statue as 
written yonder in your goodly city, —“ He organized the Revolution and signed 
the Declaration of Independence.” [4pplause.] You know it was said, cynically 
said and meanly said, that the Revolutionary War was started that Sam Adams 
might get an office, but he was as good an office holder as there ever was in old 
Colonial times. He had something in Massachusetts all the time till he got to be 
so rebellious that the king put him out. I suppose that neither Franklin nor 
Adams, if they were in the flesh to-day, having succeeded in their venture, would 


ever have paid enough attention to statistics to have answered a question that 
was propounded, it wa: 


d, not long ago in one of our civil service examina- 
tions, as to how many soldiers Great Britain sent to America during the Revolu- 
tionary War. Of course the examinee, the applicant, could not answer it, and 
so he wrote upon his examination paper ‘There were a d. d sight more than 
ever went back.” [Laughter and applause.) And Sam Adams and Franklin 
would both have been glad to have made as ready a response to the guide of 
the old Tower of London when, with cynical face and boastful mein, such as an 
Englishman always possesses when he intends to say something nasty, he said, 
as you remember, to a Boston lady, as he was showing her about the ordnance 
room, “ We took that gun from you at Bunker Hill.” Said she, “You are wel- 
come to the gun, we have got the hill." [Zaughter.] 

But, my friends, I fear that if I stand here much longer — [Cries of “ Go 
on.”| You know that old story, — I would hardly dare to repeat it ina Massa- 
chusetts presence, — about the girl who saw a milestone just outside of Boston 
with “1M” on, you know. Said she, “ They are such a great people they put on 
their tombstones, ‘I’m from Boston.’” But I was about to say that, if I stood 
here much longer IT might be classed with the fellow who was riding not long 
ago down one of our sub-divisions of the great Pennsylvania Railroad, way 
down in Delaware, He had been on the road a long time and everybody knew 
him, and he had one of those trolley sing-song voices. They only carry pas- 
sengers there in the summer time, a very few in the winter, and none at all in 
the fall. He would.call out the names of the stations; for instance, “ Allen- 
dale,” “ Harrington,” and some young fellows in the car would imitate him “Allen- 
dale,” “ Harrington,” and so would come the imitation again. By and by the old 
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fellow got so thoroughly irritated that he could not restrain himself any longer, 
and he stepped up to one of the young fellows and, said he, ‘ Young man, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad pays me one hundred dollars a month for making a 
d. d fool of myself. Who pays you?” [Great laughter.] Now, in conclu- 
sion, in that vein, because I fear that I might find a place with that young man 
if I did not stop, there was a distinguished statesman died in Washington not 
many years ago, and he left behind him a great many bitter foes. Among others 
was the then Senator from Massachusetts; his name I will not mention. The 
funeral day came around. Somebody went up to the Senator and said, “ Sena- 
tor, do you propose to attend the funeral today?” Said the Senator, “No, sir; 
but I approve of it.” [Laughter.] 

My friends, in conclusion, I just want to say, seriously, that I have lingered 
longer in speaking of other matters than I have in speaking of our host, guests 
as we are tonight of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of the 
good city of Boston. Who speaks better for the army than the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery of Boston? The navy needs nobody to speak for it. It 
speaks for itself in its splendid achievements. [d4///auwse.] It never met 
defeat and rarely saw disaster. [Laughter.] I say the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company of Boston speaks for the army, — 1638-1899, two 
hundred and sixty-one years. Why, it was in touch with the intrepid Myles 
Standish; it was in active life, as we have heard, inKing Philip’s War}; 
it had reached years of maturity in the Colonial days; it had turned the 
century point when the intrepid Wolfe drove, the Frenchman from his lair 
and made a new continent for England; it was with Washington under the 
great elm at Cambridge, down there by your own native sheath, when he 
organized the armies of the Revolution, the Continental armies, that were to’ 
wrench from that great England this continent, which it had won by conquest, 
secured by purchase, and gained by discovery. And so, my friends, you are here 
to-night in the midst of this season of jubilation over the victories of this splen- 
did admiral of ours, George Dewey [great applause], to testify in this goodly 
city of independence, before this shrine, that that boon that was given forth in 
that Declaration of Independence, of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
is not alone for America itself, but for all people that shall come in the kindly 
zgis of its keeping. How you link the past with the present! How you bring 
the past and the present together, you, General Martin, and all those who survive 
the great War of the Rebellion! And, my friends, how he and they can tell 
you of how, from the buttock shrouds of Ene: “Hartford” to the ridges at Get- 
tysburg, from the deck of the “ Kearsarge ” to the vale at Appomattox, from the 
pennant at Port Royal to the standard on Mission Ridge, from the turret of 
the “Tecumseh” to the mine at Petersburg, from the guns of the “ Cumber- 
land” to the defence of Allatoona Pass, from the quarter deck of the “ Brooklyn” 
to the batteries at Vicksburg, from the cruiser of to-day to the battleship of 
yore, from the volunteers of old to the regular and guardsman anew, — of how 
with these memories the echoes still come responsive over land and over sea as 
answers to that Stinging, ringing couplet :— 


‘The Army and Navy for ever, 
‘Three cheers for the red, white, and blue.” 


[Great applause and cheers] 
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Seventh regular toast : — 


The Grand Army of the Republics ts members point to a united country as 
their title to its gratitude. [ApAlazse.] 


The COMMANDER. Gentlemen, it is gratifying that we have to respond 
to this toast the Department Commander of the Grand Army of the 
State of Pennsylvania, a brave soldier of the Second Pennsylvania 
Reserve during the war from 1861 to 1865. 


introducing to you Commander James F. Morrison. [Applause and 
cheers. } 


DEPARTMENT COMMANDER JAMES F. MORRISON. 


Mr. Commander, Members of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 
of Massachusetts, Comrades and Friends, —1 find myself to-night in a very 
peculiar attitude. When I accepted the invitation to be at your banquet I 
confess that I felt very much complimented, because I knew that I would sit 
here and listen to the dewdrops of thought that would fall from the lips of you 
Pilgrims and Puritans and good would be done tome. But so soon as I reached 
the hotel to-night a comrade of the Grand Army took me and he said: “Do 
you know the best Post in Massachusetts ?”” T said, “Post 2.” [Vorces, “ That ts 
right."| We said, “Young fellow, you don’t know what you are talking about. 
It is Post 5.” [Laughter.] And when I came to the corridor George Innis 


camerto me and hesaid, “I want you to talk about Post 2.” When I came to 
this seat a comrade came up and said, 


“Tam the Chaplain of Post 2. George 
Innis and I run Post 2 


and run the Grand Army in Massachusetts. [Great 
applause] Innis attends to the moral end of the. string, and I look after the 
religious part of it.” [Laughter] And then your good brother, Comrade 
Bradley, from Massachusetts, gets up and he takes my speech and gives it to 
you. [Laughter.| Following him comes the typical Quaker Mayor of this 
grand old Quaker city, and he talks, not of Philadelphia, but of Antietam and 
Gettysburg, speaks of the volunteer refreshment saloons, of the hospitals, and 
tells of the war and of the Grand Army of the Republic. Then General Martin 
gets up to talk of Boston. You know what he talked about. [Laughter] He 


talked about Gettysburg and the soldiers and the Grand Army. Our patriarchal 
friend arose to talk for the army a 


< navy; he mentioned Dewey and the 
“Brooklyn” [/augdter] and the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of 
Massachusetts ; filled in the balance with beautiful pleasantries. 

‘The Grand Army of the Republic, of which Iam asked to speak, deserves 2 
better spokesman than the one that appears before you now. | Voices, * Not @ 
bit.”] In fact, I wonder, and I have wondered for the last’ three months, why I 


was made Department Commander. [| have asked some fellows and they can’t 
tell me. [Laughter.] 


The Grand Army of the Republic is 
many of you boys know. 


a unique and exclusive organization, as 
It is unique in the fact that in its membership the 
millionaire and the laborer greet each other as comrades. [Applause.] It is 
exclusive in the fact that the poorest man is welcome to its rolls if he has the 
little bit of parchment paper that says, “Honorable Discharge,” and the man 
who hasn't that has not Money enough to get into the Grand Army of the 


I have the pleasure of . 
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Republic. Did you boys ever think that since the days of the immortal Lincoln, 
with a single exception, every man elected President of the United States has 
been a member of the Grand Army of the Republic? [4/f/awse.] And that 
every man elected Governor of Pennsylvania, with two exceptions, since the 
passing of our War Governor, Andrew G. Curtin, has worn the bronze badge of 
our organization? Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan were members of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. Farragut and Porter and Dupont wore the badge and 
the button. Dewey, Schley, and Sampson have their names on Post rolls with 
Shafter and Otis and Lawton. The little bronze badge and the button have 
been worn in Cuba and Santiago and the Philippines by the men behind the 
guns. [A/f/ause.] Comrade McKinley charged up South Mountain by the 
side of Comrade Rutherford B. Hayes. Comrade George Dewey stood by the 
side of Comrade Farragut that fearful day in Mobile Bay. [4//lause.] Com- 
rade McKinley controls the destinies of the greatest nation in the world ; Com: 
rade Dewey is America’s idol and the world’s hero. [4 wosce, Sure.’ and 
applause.) i 
I appreciate, comrades and friends, that Iam in the category mentioned by 
my comrade, General Latta, that I have nothing to say, and I don't know how to 
say it. I appreciate, too, that a fellow who has nothing to say with an audience 
like this has sufficient persuasion to make him say it, and I want to pay my 
respects and my compliments to the boys from Massachusetts. I nave met them, 
as our typical Quaker Mayor has suggested. I have met them when the canteen 
was going round. I have met Innis and Adams and Olin and a score anda 
host of others whom I won’t mention now. But I have met the boys of 
Massachusetts, if not on bloody fields on other fields [laughter and applause], if 
not on the soil of Pennsylvania on the soil of Kentucky. We have met in 
Ohio, and in Minnesota, and in Michigan, in New York, yes, and even in the 
old Bay State itself, and we have had a good time. 
Mr. Chairman, I am much obliged to you. [A/flause.] 


Lieut. Innis. Comrades, three more for Jim Morrison. [Vigorous 


cheers. | 


Eighth regular toast: — 


The National Guard of Pennsylvania: The citizen soldier, who stands as 
the right arm of the law which he has ever loyally supported. 


The Commanver. Gentlemen, it is fitting that he who is to respond 
to this toast is an old soldier in the War of the Rebellion, now com- 
manding the National Guard of the State of Pennsylvania. I have 
the pleasure of introducing to you Major-General George R. Snowden. 
[Great applause.] The General seems to have escaped. Adjutant 
Knapp, will you see if the General is in the adjoining room ? 

Col. BrapLey. Mr. Commander, I think the Division Commander of 
the National Guard of Pennsylvania has gone out on the skirmish line 
to see that it is well maintained, so that no one escapes from Philadel- 


phia to-night. 
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The CoMMANDER. While we are waiting for the General to return, 
I know you would all like to hear, just for a moment, from a gentle- 
man, a member of this Company, a private now in the ranks, who is 
sometimes called the “Baltimore Oriole.” [AAplause.] I have the 


pleasure of introducing to you, gentlemen, Lieutenant-Colonel J. Frank 
Supplee of Baltimore. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL J. FRANK SUPPLEE, 


Captain, I thought I was going to make my escape, tco. 

You have introduced me in such an exceedingly clever, kind way, that I am 
reminded of the words of ‘ Zaza,” that up-to-date nineteenth century woman, 
who now occupies the boards in the play of that name. She iurns to her lover 
in the midst of the many other admirers who are present and says: “ There are 
men who love us and men that we love. You’re both.” And so I may say, if I 
might be asked to fit in my mind the feeling that I entertain towards the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company, it is that sentiment. I believe that I have 
met clever and bright men all over this country, I know that I have met good 
fellowship in every part of the Union; but if you would reach the parliament, 
the collection of the good fellows, the genuine comrades of America, you have 
to go to Boston to meet them in the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. 
[Applause } 

It used to be said, comrades, of the different cities and their characteristi 
that in Boston the first question they asked of a stranger was, “ What do you 
know?” in New York, “ What are you worth ?” in Philadelphia, “ Who is your 
grandmother?” [/azghter] and in Baltimore, “ How are you, old fellow? What 
will you drink?” [Laughter] But after listening to the matchless words of 
eloquence that have dropped to-night from the gifted lips of the Mayor of this 
city I fer] that, echoing his sentiments, the question that should be asked here- 
after in Philadelphia of any visitor is, “ Do you love the flag of your nation? If 
you do, you are welcome to patriotic Philadelphia.” [4f/lause.] If you bore 
me from old Baltimore a willing captive, because you thought that I had told 
the true sentiments of the patriotism of the younger men of the nation, and 
have kept me with these yilt chains upon my wrist since, why should you not 
capture yonder handsome Mayor and make him a member of the organization as 
you have me? 

You have talked of Gettysburg to-night until we glory, those of the younger 
race, that we have been able to sit, not at the feet of Gamaliel, but of the men 
who blasted the path, the men who put their breasts against the high-water 
mark; and I am reminded of what Oliver Wendell Holmes, Massachusetts? 
greatest poet, said in speaking of the oration of Abraham Lincoln, delivered at 
the dedication of the monument at Gettysburg: “It is the most superb piece 
of eloquence that gifted man has ever uttered since the days of Demosthenes 


cs, 


“and Cicero.” Speaking upon that historic field was Lincoln, who said, “ What 


we say here will soon be forgotten, but what they did here will never be forgot- 
ten as long as history shall endure, and the government for the people, by the 
people, and of the people, shall not perish from the earth.” [Applause.] 

I am reminded just here, at this late hour, of an incident that happened to a 
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New York congregation. A gentleman from Massachusetts, who had heard of 
the eloquence and other gifts of a noted New York preacher, attended his 
church, and after the last hymn the minister announced, ‘* There will be a meet- 
ing of the Board at the close of the service.” They filed out, but our Massa- 
chusetts friend sat there still. Finally, with rather a stentorian and pointed tone 
the minister reiterated, ‘I believe I stated there will be a meeting of the Board 
only here.” Still he sat there. Finally the minister, looking at him, said, “ Did 
you understand the notice?” Arising to his full height, as only a man from 
Bunker Hill can, he said, “ Yes, sir; I fully understood the notice, and if there 
has been any fellow worse bored than I have been with your sermon he ought 


to have stayed too.” [Laughter.] And so I am afraid that if I were to go on 


in this strain you might regard me in just that way. 

But you will pardon one who has just come from New York and heard the 
shouts of the five millions as we marched down the streets doing honor to the 
greatest man that America has produced since the days of Farragut and Porter, 
Admiral George Dewey. | Great applause.| Many of you men may look back- 
ward, some of us must look forward and only forward. I say, all honor to 
Massachusetts; we give you your Sampson, but as Marylande we have our 
Schley, thank God. [Applause] Events have shown that, just as the mantle 
fell from Elijah upon Elisha, the mantle of patriotism and seamanship and 
bravery has gone from a Farragut to a Dewey. As Farragut, when the leads- 
man in Mobile Bay said, “There are torpedoes ahead,” replied, “Go ahead! 
damn the torpedves,” just So said Dewey t6 Gridley, “Go ahead; never mind 
the torpedoes; when you are ready open fire.” [Great applause.) 

Mr. Chairman, standing in this presence and speaking for the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, proud of the fact that you have adopted me as one of your members, 
proud of the fact that New England seems to predcee the Deweys and the 
Sampsons, proud of the fact that culture sits upon New England brows, proud 
of the bravery of the sons of Massachusetts, I would ask you, ‘* What is the 
question of the hour?” In one hundred days of war we have added a territory 
greater than Britain has added in a hundred years of foreign conquest. What 
shall we do, as we said at Quebec? If we have paid twenty millions for ten 
million yellow bellies we ought to have the goods delivered, at least, before we 
give them up. [Applause] If we have only bought shooting privileges in the 
Philippines, shall we abandon them? Not till we have captured some game. 
Then I am reminded, Captain, that out West they had an expression, which 
still seems to be in use, for I heard a Westerner use it the other day, “ Don’t 


coon it back.” It alludes to the fact that a raccoon when out on a limb, al- 


though frightened, does not turn tail and run, but backs back steadily. When 
the bridge was building across the Ohio from Cincinnati to Covington, and in 
the centre of the suspension there was only a six-inch board, it became the fad 
among the Four Hundred to get a permit of the engineer and walk across. It 
is related that the distinguished mayor of that city started on this lonely jour- 
ney, got two thirds across, looked down, found he was two hundred feet from 
water, and was so frightened that, afraid to turn round, he got down on all fours 
and cooned it back all the way to Cincinnati. [ZLaughter.] Men of America! 
shall it be said of us that we went into the Philippines and cooned it back? 
[Cries of “No, “ Never.”| Is it not our duty to stand by our matchless Presi- 
dent until we have whipped rebellion into submission and then, if we choose, to 


i 
‘ 
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Give them up with a royal American good will and let them 
[Great ap- 


give them up? 
govern themselves, but never coon it back while a man is there. 
plause.) 

In this mixture of America, Mr. Mayor, there flows in the blood of many of 
us more than one Commonwealth. You of Massachusetts tell us that the Puri- 
tan was the essence, the best of what came from the other side. I have ding- 
donged into my ears daily that the Cavalier alone was the first settler that was 
worthy of the name, and that in his aristocratic veins coursed the blood that 
made the Revolution a success. New York tells us that it was the Hollander 
that made this country what it is, and that it was his shrewdness that has built 
railroads, and belted the universe, and made this the centre of the money 
affairs of the world. But, standing here to-night as a descendant of seven 
generations of French Huguenots, who came to Pennsylvania, I glory in the 
fact that for the first time in my life I have been privileged to stand in the old 
Keystone State, and thank God that my family for seven generations lived but 
ten miles out of Philadel phia. If you would ask me why, comrades from Beacon 
Till and Bunker Hill, I would say that you are to-night in the most patriotic 
city in America. The American flag means more here than it does anywhere 
else [vosces, “Sure”, you can get up the largest crowd and the greatest enthu- 
siasm. In Pennsylvania no foreign element has ever controlled, only the true 
plood Americans. It is the State which put more men into the Union Army 
than any other State in the nation, and the men who were the first in Baltimore, 
for they even were ahead of the Sixth Massachusetts, were the men from Penn- 
sylvania. In the name of the Keystone State and old Maryland we stand to-night 

and say, the future will be as well taken care of as the past. 

You tell me of Gettysburg. Pardon one incident that occurred in my own 
city. We had a cyclorama of Gettysburg. One day there came in a man with 
flowing white locks and military bearing. You could see that he was blind. 
He was led there by a beautiful child. She described to him the various scenes 
as she went around, and finally she said, “ Grandpa, there is a wheat field, and 
back of it a battery, and they are firing over it.” Touching her hand suddenly 
he said, “ My dear, is there a lane through it, and is there a piece upon the top?” 
“There is, Grandpa, and it seems to be firing over the men in blue who are on 
the other side.” Taking off his hat, with his white locks streaming in the cool 
autumn air, I heard him say, “ That shell that seems to be bursting, you tell me, 
my child, burst over my head, and the light of day went out, and darkness forever 
has settled in these old eyes. But when I think of what was done there, that 
what you enjoy is what your grandfather fought for, I lay my eyes gladly upon 
the altar of my country as a sacrifice.” [Great applause.] 

I give you the one sentiment for the future, “ My country, may she be always 
right, but, right or wrong, my country ! ” [Great applause.) 


Ninth regular toast: — 
The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company: Uere it stands and fearlessly 
says, “Go, read my record, my name but typifies my past.” [Applause.] 


The ComMMANDER. Gentlemen, this is the last but not the least toast 
we have to-night. I will call to respond to it a private in the ranks of 
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our Company. Not many years ago he was born on Cape Cod. H 
came to Boston, was sent there as State Senator, and he did many good 
things at the State House. One of the best things he ever did for th 

Company, and perhaps for himself, was when he joined the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company of Massachusetts. [4/p/axse.] I have 
the pleasure of introducing to you Senator William A. Morse, of Boston. 


[Applause.J ' 


n HON. WILLIAM A. MORSE. 


Mr. Commander, —1 would like to amend a certain portion of that toast. I am 
perfectly willing you should read my record up to to-night, but not after. And 
beside, Mr. Commander, I will appeal, with all the pathos in my nature, to you 
and ask the most flinty hearted man here if he sees anything left out of this 
remnant with which to make a speech. To resurrect and try to make a speech 
on this occasion would be about as consistent as a school committee of whom I 
once heard in a Western town, where the Mayor “cooned back.’ [Laughter] 
They got together to draw up a set of resolutions regarding the building of a 
new school-house, and the first resolution they drew up was: “ Resolved, That 
we build a new school-house.” The second was: “Resolved, That the new 
schoolhouse shall be built of the materials that now compose the old one,” and 
the third: “ Resolved, That the old school-house shall stand until the new school 
house is built.” [Laughter.] ; 

But, Mr. Commander, I would rise and gratefully acknowledge your courtesy 
in asking me to respond for this corps. I would shrink from the task at this 


late hour were I not aware that it is your motive that this honorable Compal 
e with their visitation here. 


express some pleasur ee . ‘ 
In order that I might do perfect justice to this toast, since you assigned it to 
me last evening I have ransacked the pages of history and poetry; I have even 
gone through the writings of the Hebrews,;to se6 if I could not substantiate the 
real origin of this Company- Fortunately, my search has been blessed with 
substantial proof, and I find that our principles were upon the earth within a 
few days after creation became a sure thing. [Laughter.] T find that we were | 
treated by the press and by the writers of that time in precisely the same way } 
as to-day, for I have not the slightest doubt that Tomer, when he wrote in his 
books, intended to joke with the Ancients and make a reflection upon their mare 
tial step when he said, “They seem to walk on wings and tread upon the air.” _ 
It is quite unnecessary for me to say that that has been successfully handed 
down to some of the younger members of this Company. [Laughter] But 
Milton comes out more strongly, and he proved to my mind most Satisfactorily 
that Adam even, had he lived at the present TRE, had the inclination and capacity 
to serve with distinction in this corps, for in his story of the losing of Paradise, 
I find that, although he had only been on the ground a few days, and scarcely 
knew where he was at, he certainly got up a banquet, for the poem says, “He 
ate and drank, and in sweet communion quaffed immortality and joy,” the things . 
we are always trying to do. If there is still any evidence lacking to prove the 
fact that we are of that ancient origin, I can now present to you the most indis- 
putable evidence, for Isaiah comes out flat-footed and settles the whole business. 
He says in the ninth chapter of his book, ‘‘ The ancient and honorable he is the 
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head.” [A/p/use.] In an acknowledgment of that frank courtesy, like the 
children of Israel, we make a yearly pilgrimage, although, perhaps, on the journey 
our manner of nourishment is somewhat different. 

But, Mr. Commander, there are some reasons why we wanted to come to this 
good old city. In Boston, as you have heard to-night, was the birthplace of 
Benjamin Franklin. Although he has been spoken of most eloquently, I cannot 
refrain from saying that I love to think of him, with bared brow, looking intently 
at the heavens, grasping the lightning, bringing it down to earth, and chaining it 
for the uses of man; flashing it across the deep, the bearer of his thoughts, with 
messages of peace and war, of joy and sorrow; harnessing it to mighty chariots 
that bear our lives and commerce o’er this land. When I think of all these 
things, I myself am free to confess, in my opinion, coupling it with the other 
great deeds to his country, that I am in the adopted home of the most compre- 
hensive mortal that ever existed upon this earth. [A fplazese]. 

Mr. Chairman, the State of Massachusetts has been eloquently spoken of by 
Colonel Bradley; the city of Boston has received the eulogy she deserves; but I 
cannot but say, speaking in behalf of this corps, that there is another reason 
why we would come and pay homage to this city. In 1774 here was held the 
first Continental Convention. In 1775 here was first the determination of 
resistance. In 1776 the name of the United Colonies was dropped and there 
was substituted in its stead that name that will ever be illustrious as the name 
of the foremost nation of the earth, the United States of America. [Applause.] 
Here, in these streets, —and here is a significant fact, — this same Continental 

Congress marched in solemn procession to the church to give thanks to God for 
the victory over Lord Cornwallis. The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany will go back to Boston, to the shores of New England, with renewed zeal 
when they remember that they carried for the first time into Windsor Castle, by 
the permission of her Gracious Majesty, into the very realm of George III., 
for whom Cornwallis fought and over whom we gained this marvellous victory, 
our country’s flag. 

I should, perhaps, and I would like to speak somewhat of the glories of 
New England, but I am sure you will be content with me, my comrades, if I 
simply Say to the men of Philadelphia here, “Do as we have done; come and 
see for yourselves, and partake of our hospitality in our own homes.” It is true 
that there may be something lacking. The late Josh Billings, in a famous 
lecture, spoke something of the lost arts, and in speaking of two of the lost arts 
of New England he described them as the loss of New England rum and tansy. 
[Laughter.] He said, upon that great occasion, that it was New England rum — 
half a pint of that glorious mixture taken in the morning, half a pint at certain 
intervals during the day, a little more before retiring —that enabled our fore- 
fathers to free themselves from the yoke of Great Britain, and gave the American 
eagle majestic tread, and the thundering big backbone she used to possess, 

[Laughter.| He said that it used to be drank by the elders and the deacons a 

century ago, put that a pint of the New England rum of to-day would kill the 
most regulated deacon inside of twenty minutes, and so he bade farewell to New 

England rum in that somewhat classical phrase, “ Rum requiesce liquorissimus 

mori,” which, literally translated, means, “It has gone to that bourne from which 


no good spirits e’er return, 
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Mr. Commander, I could not refrain if I would, although much has been said, 
from saying a word myself about the field of Gettysburg. I have read of the 
great battles, the great decisive battles of the world. I have read how at 
Marathon the Greeks checked the great Asiatic power. I have read of the 
great battle of Syracuse, which paved the way for the great Roman Empire. 1 
have read that’ most charming romance in history, of how it was a pretty foot 
twinkling in the brook, that fascinated Duke Robert of Normandy and gave us 
William the Conqueror, from whom, I might incidentally remark, so many 
families are now finding themselves descended. I have read of how Joan, listen- 
ing to the voices of the air, defeated the English at Orleans, of the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, of the great battle of Blenheim, and of Napoleon and Welling- 
ton at Waterloo. It is in reading of battles such as these that we young men 
learn what we know of war. But, sir, I want to say for myself, and I want to 
say with all the seriousness of my nature, and I wish I could summon to my 
aid the splendid enthusiasm of my friend from Baltimore, that the proudest 
moment of my life, the one in which I was most deeply moved, was when I 
stood on that hero field beside the hero of the Round Top, beside Colonel Par 
sons, beside the brave men in this corps whose names I do not know, and 
heard for the first time the story of that holocaust of war and death. I can- 
not help but think what a strange, what a marvellous lesson in human destiny 
was taught us that morning. That battle of Gettysburg was fought before I 
was born, and yet, in the strange working of human events, I was standing in 
the midst of men who were there, offering up their lives, that men of my 
generation might be born in a land where liberty and union then and forever 
should be one and indissoluble. 

I want to say to you, Mr. Commander, that as we stood upon that lofty eminence 
it seemed to me that strange reminiscenses, perhaps visions, must have come 
before these men as they looked over that beautiful field, bathed in the early 
sunshine of that autumn sun. It seemed to my mind there should creep across 
the sight again that darkening cloud of dreadful war. It seemed to me that they 
again must see the trampled field, the desolated homes, hear the groans of the 
dying, and as the vision passed away they must have realized the more silent 
work of time’s remorseless artillery. They must have realized, perhaps, as 
never before, that Meade’s army had passed away forever. No more the marine 
call. No more the drum-beats at the falling of night. Their tents were pitched. 
And yet they must have felt there that it seemed that almost beyond the dark 
borders they heard their bugles sounding, that it seemed almost as if they saw 
the faces not born of land or sea. It seemed to me, and I say here now, and I 
know your hearts, my comrades, and I know I voice them right when I say that, 
although we have always honored the old soldier in Massachusetts, when we go 
back we will look at him with a kindlier eye, when we go back we will press his 
hand with a gentler love, and from our hearts will go forth the wish that heaven 
will bless and keep him till he is mustered out of the ranks of living men. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Commander, I would like to sing the praises of this corps, but you know 
my difficulty, because you know their loyalty and their great modesty. You 
know we have a conservative people at home, and we have to be careful what 
we say and do away. I might illustrate it by telling the story of a citizen of our 
State who went to a convention, and to his surprise was nominated for governor. 
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On his way home to a country town connected by stage coach, feeling somewhat 
elated he got up to speak with the driver and said, “ Well, I suppose you have 
seen by the papers that they have nominated me for governor?” “Yes,” he 
said, ‘we have all read it.” “ Well,” he said, “what do the folks up home 
say about it?” “They don’t say anything,” he said, “they just laugh.” [Laugh- 
zer.| I might say, Mr. Commander, that we all know that this Ancient and 
Honorable Corps, in its dealing with all men, is just, honorable, and true. I 
might say that it respects, with all the gallantry of the soldier, the sanctity and 
chastity of woman; but, knowing that, I might go a step farther, in a confidential 
mood, and say that they are of such a forgiving mood that, when they meet the 


gentle sex, — 
“€TE to her share some gentler errors fall, 
They look on her face and then forget ’em all.” 


Tn conclusion, I wish to say this: When I visited Washington last summer 
and went through what is justly termed that lovely vision in marble, I saw two 
pictures that impressed themselves upon my mind. One represented victory. 
It represented a procession in the prehistoric days coming from an ancient 
Greek village to the borders of the grove. The priest there stopped and was — 
giving his blessing upon the orchard and the fields, and they were bringing 
offerings to offer up in the temple of their goddess. There was another picture, 
of war. It represented a chieftain with his clansmen coming home across a 
desolate country, with brow crowned with a wreath of laurel. Behind him came 
three men with a rudely-constructed stretcher, bearing home the remains of the 
dead, while in the corner was a woman who, on her knee, had sunk down to 
help man exhausted an, while the trumpeter in the distance blew his exultant 
shouts of victory. I want to say to the mayor of Philadelphia that I would sug- 
gest, in behalf of this corps, another picture to-night. It may not be that of the 
genius of the muses, but what it will be, Mr. Mayor, is simply this: It will be a 
picture of this Ancient and Honorable Corps, in honest good-will extending to 
you its hand in fraternal friendship, and we hope you will overhear the murmur- 
ing of their words, the echo of the words of that Indian chieftain to the great 
founder of your State, ‘that there shall be peace between us and our children as* 
long as the sun shall shine.” 

I thank you for your kind attention. [dAA/avse.] 


The ComMMANDER. Gentlemen, just one moment. I want you all to 
rise and give three cheers for our invited guests. [Zhe cheers were 
given vigorously. | 
' Mayor AsuprinGe. Philadelphians, let us give three cheers to the 
corps that is visiting our city. 

[ The response to this request was hearty. 


This closed the exercises. It was then r A.M. 
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WEDNESDAY, October 4. 
Officer of the Day: Sergeant W. Fred Shilton. 


The following order, which was posted near the hotel desk, outlined 
the arrangements for departure : — 
ADJUTANT’S OFrricEe 
ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY. 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 4, 18g9. 
General Orders No. 5. 
Assembly will be sounded and line will be formed at 1.45 Pp. at. 
Fatigue uniform and overcoats will b? worn. 
All baggage must be turned over to the Quartermaster by 10.30 A. M. 
Train will leave for New York, Reading Terminal Station, at 2.30 p. m. 
Color guards and color sergeants will report to the Adjutant at 1.40 p. at. 
By order of E. P. CRAMM, Captain. 
Cuaries W. Knapp, Adjutant. 


Informality was the rule of the morning, the members visiting points 
of interest, which Jack of time had made them neglect on the previous 
day, and saying good-by to their friends. Dinner was served at noon. 
At 2 p.m., the Company, in fatigue uniform and overcoats, as required 
by the order just quoted, left the Continental Hotel for the Reading 
Terminal on Market Street. It was escorted by a detail of twenty mem- 
bers of the Veteran Corps, under command of Captain P. S. Conrad. 
Many spectators greeted the Company as it passed through the streets, 
and many more as it entered the terminal, while a hearty cheer of good- 
will from both cars and platform marked the departure of its special 
train. 

The run to Jersey City was made without incident. Beginning at 2.30 
P. M., it finished at 4.45 P. M. An annex boat took the travellers to the 
Fall River steamer “ Pilgrim,” which was waiting at its dock, and at 
6p. m. the homeward voyage was begun. 

The evening was devoted to pleasure by members of the Company who 
were not too tired after the fatigues of the previous four days, and that 
pleasure was heightened by the music of the band, a promenade concert 
being given on the after deck. 

THURSDAY, October 5. 

Arriving at Fall River, a special train with the Company on board 
started at 7.30 A. M., and drew up in the newly-erected Back Bay station 
at 8.50 A. m. Forming on the platform, the organization marched to the 
East Armory, East Newton Street, where it was dismissed, a vote of 
thanks first being given to the Committee on Arrangements for the 
excellent results of its work and a few words of commendation for the 
good discipline on the trip being said by Captain Cramm, 
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Dr. Frepveric L, Annort, Assistant Surgeon, 


HONORARY STAFF, 
Past Commanders. 


.Capt. Henry E. Sirn. Capt. Jacon Forrier. 


Fall Field Day Committee, 


Lieut. Georct H. INNIs, Chairman. 

Lieut. James M. Usuer. Lieut. Joun E. Correr, 

Capt. THomaS J. OLys. Sergt. W. S. Best. 

Lieut..Col. Mivron H. Frencu, Col. Frep W. WELLINGTON, Lieut-Col, C. A. 
LEIGHTON, Lieut.Col. WILLIAM H. Oakes, Capt. Henry L, Kincaipr, 
Capt. Jonn G. Warner, Lieut. J. Srearns Cusuine, Lieut. H. BRADFORD 
Lewis, Lieut. Prep I. CLAYTON, and Sergt. W. Frep SKILron. 


NON-COMMISSIONED STAFF. 
Capt. LAURENCE J. Forb, Sergeané Major, 
Lieut. Epwarp E, WELLS, Commissary Sergeant. 
Lieut. EDWARD SULLIVAN, Quartermaster Sergeant. 
Freperick H. Putnam, Hospital Steward. 


Right General Guide. Left General Guide. 
Lieut. ALBERT A. GLEASON. Sergt. Frank W. Hitton, 
Flankers to Commander. 
Capt. P. D. WARREN. 


Orderly to Commander. 
GrorGE D, WHITE, 
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Markers. 
TuEo. A. MANCHESTER. 
Gero. B. Kercuum. 


WILtraM B. Hotes. 


On Special Detail. 
ARTHUR T. LOVELL. 


INFANTRY WING. 
FIRST COMPANY. 


Sergt. FRANK P. STONE, Sergeant. 
sees G. H. W. Bates, Right Guide. James Ellis, Le/t Guile. 
ergt. H. W. Tombs, Capt. Charles Ik. Ilowe. 


John D. Nichols. C. E, Cummings. 
F. D. Hicks. O. H. Brock. 

C. J. Hatch. R. Butterworth. 
Sergt. H. H, Litchfield. John II. Woodman. 


R. S. Byam. I. McIntire. 


SECOND COMPANY. 
q Sergt. SILAS W. BRACKETT, Sergeant. 
ergt. Fred EB. Bolton, Right Guide. E. O, Bartels, Left Guide. 


E. P, Longley. Henry C. Cottle. 

Capt, A.N. Webb. William H. Thomas. 
Charles H. Fox, V. M, Learnard. 

S. H. Mayo. : Sergt. Thomas M. Denham. 
Charles E, Legg. J. W. McIndoe. 

Sergt. Charles M. Pear. D. B. H. Power. 


THIRD COMPANY. 
Sergt. WILLIAM L. MILLER, Sergeant. 
Capt. J. Henry Brown, Aight Guide. Sergt. William Mitchell, Left Guide 


HP. Wilmarth, W. H. Ellis. 

William P. Stone. C. C. Blanchard. 

des W. Robinson. Augustus Andrews. 

a L. Plummer. Augustus J. Bulger. 
avid C, Makepeace. W. A. Battey. 

Lieut. Orville P. Richardson. C. M. Robbins. 


Capt. Francis Meredith, Jr. 


FOURTH COMPANY. 
Sergt. THOMAS W. FLOOD, Sergeant. 


C. T. Dukelow, Right Guide. 
Lieut.-Col, E, W. M. Bailey. 
D. B. Badger. 

T. A. Boyd. 

R. Burlin. 

Sergt. W. M. Maynard. 


J.T. B. Gorman, Left Guide. 
Sergt. C. S. Damrell. 
F. W. Richards. 
Capt. E. A, Hammond. 
Sergt. J. H. Brown. 
Capt. F. W. Dallinger. 

G. H. Wilson. 
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FIFTH (COLOR) COMPANY. 

Sergt. R. WHITEMAN BATEs, Sergeant. 
Sergt. J. Bensemoil, Right Guide. Capt. E. W. Abbott, Left Guide. 
Charles D. B. Fisk. Charles Butcher, 
J. F. Johnson. E. H. Kavanagh. 
Sergt. Elmer G. Foster. Frank H, Howard. 
Charles W. Howard. H. A. Thorndike. 

Major H. P. Williams. 


Sergt. George A. Levy, 


Capt. W. S. Sampson, 
State Color Bearer. 


National Color Bearer. 


ARTILLERY WING, 
FIRST COMPANY. 

Sergt. Joun A. EMERY, Sergeant. 
Sergt. H. W. Patterson, Left Guide. 
George J. Quinsler. 
F. W. Flitner. 
Stephen Gale. 
A. H, Stearns. 
Wolf Jackson. 
Sergt. Arthur H. Newman, 


Lieut. T. J. Tute, Right Guide. 
James A. Davis. 
Edward LH. Ioyt. 
Charles E. Coombs. 
Thomas W. Evans. 
Solomon Bacharach. 


SECOND COMPANY. 

pH TLUBBARD, Sergeant. 

Sergt. Nathaniel B. Basch, Left Guide. 
R. J. Redday. 

Frederick W. Tirrell, 

Harry Hamilton. 

William Carter. 

E. W. Jones. 

Frank Ferdinand. 


Sergt. J 
Harry H. Newcombe, Aight Guide. 
Sergt. J. Otis McFadden. 
John D. Turner. 
George D. Russell. 
Edgar P. Lewis 
George A. Perkins. 
W. E. Patenaude. 


THIRD COMPANY. 
Sergt. BenyaMIN COLE, Jr. Sergeant. 
F. B. K. Marter, Left Guide. 
C. 1. Boynton. 
Joseph C. Kandlett. 
KE. S. Taylor. 
John Remby. 
J. C. Shepherd. 
J. B. Cherry, 


Isaac A. S. Steele, Aight Guide. 
Yr. W. Homans. 

George A. Davis. 

Sergt. William A. Morse. 

A. B. Seeley. 

H. A. Dunham. 

Sergt. F. A. Ewell. 
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THE FIRST SMOKE TALK. 


The smoke talks that were given in the winter and spring were six in 
number. Two, those of January 23 and March 13, were given in Faneuil 
Hall, that on the first named date being made the occasion of the formal 
reopening of the armory. Three were given at the Quincy House. They 
comprised the first of the series, that of Dec. 5, and the usual 
celebrations of Washington’s Birthday and Patriots? Day. The four 
commissioned officers — Captain Edward P. Cramm, Lieutenant Frank 
Huckins, Lieutenant George E. Adams, and Adjutant Charles W. Knapp 
—had charge of all arrangements, and Captain Crimm officiated as 
presiding officer. 

Nearly two hundred members and guests of the Company assembled 
at the Quincy House, Tuesday evening. December 5, 1899, to participate 
in the first smoke talk of the series. Among those present were seven 
past commanders: Capt. A. A. Folsom, Col. Henry Walker, Capt. 
Henry E, Smith, Col. Sidney M. Hedges, Col. J. Payson Bradley, 
Major L. N. Duchesney and Captain Jacob Fottler. 

An informal report concerning the proposed entertainment of the Hon- 
ourable Artillery Company of London elicited close attention. 

Interest in the expected visit of the London Company in the following 
summer was at its height. The Committee of Arrangements for the 
reception and entertainment of the visitors was deep in details of trans- 
portation, hotel accommodation, and entertainment, and the subscription 
list was mounting rapidly and then totalled nearly $17,000. These 
details were explained by Colonel Sidney M. Hedges and Captain A. A. 
Folsom. 

Other speakers of the evening were Rev. W. H. Ryder, who was 
chaplain in 1876; Mr. Michael J. Sughrue, Assistant District Attorney ; 
Rey. Stephen H. Roblin, D. D., who reiterated his belief in national 
expansion; and Colonel J. Payson Bradley, who spoke of the proposed 
visit of General Methuen of the British Army to the town of Methuen, 
Massachusetts, a visit which had been postponed by the exigencies of 
the war in South Africa. 


THE SECOND SMOKE TALK. 
DEDICATION OF THE NEW ARMORY. 


The second smoke talk, Jan. 23, 1900, was made the occasion for the 
dedication of the new armory, or the old armory reconstructed, an event 
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which had been long and eagerly anticipated, which bristled with memories 
and which attracted many members who were rarely seen at the winter 
entertainments. Old Faneuil Hall, with which the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company had been associated almost from its first erection in 
1742, had in its old age become weakened and possibly unsafe. Our Com- 
pany, which fora hundred years had held its regular meetings in the 
old hall, was the prime mover in the efforts set on foot to strengthen and 
repair the historic structure ata cost exceeding $100,000. 

Incident to this great work was the remodeling of the armory in the 
upper part of the h all which had so long been occupied by this organi- 
zation. During these alterations covering several months the Company 
had met at the east armory, but now, the work being completed, the 
home coming was to be celebrated in a short dedicatory service. Nearly 
four hundred members had assembled in the new armory. They in- 
spected the architectural improvements which had been made in their 
military home, congratulated Cptain J. Henry Brown, Captain Jacob 
Fottler, Sergeant R. Whiteman Bates, Captain E. P. Crimm and Sergeant 
W. L. Willey, the special committee, upon the effectiveness of their work 
jn redecorating and refurnishing, and congratulated each other upon 
again assembling under the roof of old Faneuil Hall. 

The following account: of the redecorating and refurnishing of the 
armory will be of interest to many members : — 

As described in the Annual R ecord for 1848-1899, the city had recon- 
structed and rejuvenated Faneuil Hall, in order to make it fireproof and 
to preserve it for future generations. With that work finished, it 
devolved upon the Company to decorate and furnish the upper floor, 
which had been its home for nearly a century and to which it was over- 
joyed to return. 

The armory and adjoining rooms came into the Company’s possession 
with unpainted plaster and wood. An appropriation for decorating and 
furnishing was made, and a committee, consisting of Captain J. Henry 
Brown, Captain Jacob Fottler, Sergeant Ww. L. Willey, Sergeant R. 
Whiteman Bates, and Captain E. P. Cramm, who had been appointed 
by Major Duchesney shortly before his year as commander expired, 
went energetically to work, Three months earlier Sergeant Bates 
had prepared a series of drawings to illustrate his views of redecorat- 
ing. These drawings were adopted, every suggestion that he made as 
to color being followed, and so popular did they become that the city, 
taking up the work on the stairs and in the corridors, where the Com- 
pany left it, foliowed his general scheme of color to the entrance doors. 

In January, 1900, when the reopening occurred, the armory proper 
had been enlarged considerably. Supports to the roof, which had run 
diagonally from the outer wall to the ceiling, had been removed, a new 
method of roof construction having been adopted ; and part of the space 
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gained by their removal had been thrown into the drill and meeting hall, 
the rest of it going to improve the rooms on each side. The walls were 
tinted buff, the colonial color. In ceiling, use and ornament combined. 
A series of medallions commemorated the charter members of the Com- 
pany. The windows formed a half circle at the sides and a full circle at 
the front, where before there had been only ceiling. ‘The frieze of the 
main hall showed the Company’s shield and the State shield, with a bor- 
der of stars and laurel, the Roman fasces being festooned below and tied 
with knots of golden ribbon. A circle of light was intended to indicate 
the States, the large lights representing the thirteen original States and 
the smaller lights those which had since been added. 

Portraits of past commanders, a collection which the Company had 
Spent years in forming, and which then showed a few notable omis- 
sions, were arranged on the walls. Below them space was reserved for 
a series of historical paintings, which was begun a few months later by 
Captain Fottler’s gift of ‘‘ The Compact of the Mayflower.” From the 
walls hung sixteen silk flags, many of them exact copies of colonial 
colors. This series included the old red flag, with the pine tree and 
cross of 1683; the Revolutionary letter of marque flag, authorized by 
Washington for vessels armed in defence of the colonies; the blue flag 
of Bunker Hill; the White Pine Tree flag, bearing the ‘* Appeal to 
Heaven,” presented to Washington at Cambridge when he received his 
commission, and for that reason called the ‘* Cambridge Flag?’; the 
Vice-Admiral’s flag of the American Navy; the flag of Nova Anglia, 
white with broad red band, and on the red the crown: the American 
Union Jack ; the British Maritime flag; the Stars and Stripes; the flag 
of the Continental Army at White Plains, blood red, with the motto, 
“ Liberty or Death ’”; the flag of the Secretary of the Navy; the yel- 
low flag of the Southern Colonies, with coiled rattlesnake and the motto, 
“Don’t Tread on Me”; the United States Revenue flag, the Rear Ad- 
miral’s flag, the President’s flag, and the blue pennant of the Com- 
modore. 

At the western end of the room, that farthest from the entrance, was 
a bas-relief of the arms of the Commonwealth, flanked by glories of 
flags, presented by Sergeant R. Whiteman Bates. On each side of the 
usual location of the commander’s chair were the banners of the Com- 
pany, among them the oldest flag then in existence, that carried in 1663, 
and in the two near-by corners rested the escutcheon of the Albany 
Burgesses Corps and the brass plate given by the firemen of Baltimore 
upon a visit to that city. 

The hall was spacious and well adapted for drilling; in five minutes 
settees could be brought from an adjoining room and the hall made con- 


venient for business meetings. 
One great advantage of the new arrangement of the building was the 
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series of rooms available for officers’ quarters and for other purposes. 
On the southern side was the museum, divided into sections represent- 
ing the Civil War, the Company history, and the Honourable Artillery 
Company of London, and on the southeastern side the library. These 
rooms were decorated in drab and gold. On the western side were the 
armorer’s room, fitted with clothes closet and work-bench, and used for 
the storage of settees as well as for its primary purpose; the gun and 
sabre room, with racks for two hundred guns and for the sergeants’ hal- 
berds, and with hooks for sabres; the quartermaster’s room, commo- * 
dious and conveniently arranged; and the clerk’s room, decorated in 
orange, drab and gold, and fitted with closet, drawers, and other safe 
places for records and cash. Next to the clerk’s room, and in the 
northwest corner of the building, was a committee room which, within 
the memory of the oldest living Ancient, had been used for Company 
meetings. From it opened a toilet room, which covered the space for- 
merly used for a commissary room. This committee room was designed 
for use for collations when necessary, and so was connected with the 
new commissary room on the floor below by a winding stair and a dumb- 
waiter. It was finished in tan color and gold. 

The commissary room itself had been the wine room at previous anni- 
versary celebrations, but had been under the care of the superintendent 
of Faneuil Hall and in use by other parties. Now, however, it came into 
the sole control of the Company, and, connected as it was by winding 
stairs and dumb-waiter with the floor above, was shut off from all intru- 
sion in case other organizations used other parts of the building while 
the Company was meeting. This arrangement was the outcome of a 
suggestion made by Quartermaster-Sergeant William L, Willey. The 
room was equipped with gas range, cooking utensils and dishes, also 
with ample closets and a sideboard. 

Leading from the armory by a short flight of stairs, which were car- 
peted in crimson, was the Colonial or commissioned officers’ room. It 
had formerly been used for the Slade Collection, but at Quartermaster- 


Sergeant Willey’s suggestion was transformed into headquarters. Here 


were spaces for the Company colors, and for the officers’ espontoons, 
The decorations were red—the color of war —and gold, with a Greek 
border around the panels. Lockers were provided for the officers. 

These were the surroundings which members of the Company in- 
spected with interest when they met in January to reopen the armory. 
Hard and painstaking work by the committee had been involved, and 
several thousand dollars had been expended, but the result gave the 
greatest satisfaction to the members, and led more than one enthusiast 
to remark that the armory was the finest in America, 

After the interchange of congratulations and general inspection, the 
colors were escorted into the armory by the colo. company, under com- 
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mand of Adjutant Knapp and Sergeant Bates. Captain Walter S. 
Sampson carried the State color, as he had done on the visit to England 
in 1896, and Sergeant Levy carried the national color. The flags were 
trooped into the centre of a hollow square, formed by the members 
present, the Salem Cadet Orchestra playing the “ Richmond March.” At 
the call ‘to the colors ”’ every head was bared and a formal present was 
made to Captain Crimm, who stood with Lieutenants Huckins and Adams 
on the steps leading to headquartcrs to receive the salute. The orchestra 
rendered ‘‘Where’er I roam there’s no place like home,’’ and the 
entire company joined in the refrain. Captain Crimm then said: 


Members of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company: It is with a 
feeling of pleasure and pride that I can call you together to-night, that you, with 
your invited guests, may view the completion of the work in the armory of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. I know that a responsive feeling 
Comes from the heart of every member here, a feeling of satisfaction that we once 
more occupy our old place in Faneuil Hall, with which the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company has been more or less identified for acentury and a half, 
and. where it has met regularly for nearly one hundred years, except in a few in- 
stances when the old hall was being enlarged or repaired. But beyond and higher 
than this feeling of comfort and satisfaction in our restored home is a feeling of 
honest and creditable pride in the preservation of Faneuil Hall. 

While we are ever proud of the precious heritage of our ancient history and 
traditions, to-night we have a new reason to feel proud of our old organization as 4 
we view historic Faneuil Hall in its new dress and know that the preservation of 
Boston’s renowned and revered Cradle of Liberty is due largely to the efforts of 
members of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, and the Company 
should feel gratified to-night that the work of its committees has been crowned 
with such glorious success. Sol welcome you to your new old home inthe 
beginning of the new year, which is to close the old century, and I believe will 
mark a new epoch in the history of Faneuil Hall and the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company of Massachusetts (great applause). 


This closed the formal ceremony. The color bearers placed the colors 
in the positions prepared for them, and Captain Crimm held an informal 
reception. 

Later in the evening the smoke talk proper was held in old Faneuil 
Hall itself. There the good fellowship shown in the armory was intensi- 
fied, as the soldiers sat around the dining tables, discussed the elaborate 
bill of fare, listened to the music rendered by the Salem Cadet orchestra, 
and exchanged stories of their earlier experiences in the building. 

Captain C:amm presented, as the first speaker of the evening, Past 
Commander Charles W. Stevens, who responded by reading a poem 
which the home coming had inspired him to write, and which he had based 
on the theme, ‘+ Ring out, wild bells.” It was as follows :— 
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« Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty lights 
The Year is dying in the night; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die.” 


“ Ring out the old, ring in the new, 

Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 

The Year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true.”” 

So sang old England's bard, laureate whose 
lays 

Won every heart, crowning his brow with bays ; 

Sang he of war, fair women, glory, fame, 

But, nobler far, friendship’s undying claim. 


» and as your accents 


“Ring out, wild bells 
fall 

In softened cadence round this beauteous hall, 
Waking the slumb ‘ring echoes of the past, 


« Ring in the new,’? the grandest and the last. 


See Boston's pride, whose hallowed walls have 
heard 
In dire distress, the helpful, cheering words 
Whose roof has rung, when Victor Eagles 
perched ~ 
Freedom’s 
smirched. 
Clad in new garments, radiant and bright, 
We hail the advent with supreme delight. 


unsoiled, un- 


banner, yet 


On 


To this old home, adorned and beatified, 

We come tonight, filled with an Ancient’s 

pride 

Of history told, of history unwrit. 

When other comrades round this board shall 
sit 

‘And drink to us, as we now drink to those 

Whose swords are sheathed, who sleep in 


sweet repose. 


Honor, high honor, praise most justly due 

‘To that courageous band, the undaunted few, 

Whose sturdy will this wondrous change has 
wrought, 

Beset with doubt, with dire forebodings fraught. 

Long may they live to view with well won 


smile 
‘This strengthened, renovated, classic pile. 


Look round you, comrades, once again behold 
‘These tinted walls, relieved with virgin gold; 
‘The firm and spacious floor, broad, free and 
clear, 

Vexatious columns no more interfere 

‘To break the onward step, the circling wheel, 
‘As forth we march, upheld the glist’ning steel 


Cheering our entrance to this Hall of Arms 
Old mem’ries mingle with the newer charms. 


OF THE COMPANY. 


St 


Advanced full high our country’s Flag we 
greet, 

Ne’er trampled in the dust by traitor’s feet; 

Borne proudly on in every righteous cause, 

Its glorious folds have won deserved applause. 


No less our State’s pure banner, fondly dear 

‘To every Ancient’s heart assembled here; 

Its motto noble tells how Peace was sought 

When Liberty through dangers dread was 
fraught : 

From Lexington to Yorktown, from Atlanta to 
the sea, 

From Cuba to Manila, where’er its fold might 
be, 

It floated o’er a mighty host, strong to defend 
the right, 

And some ‘absent-minded beggars ” assisted 
in the fight. 


Upon your walls we view an honored line, 

‘Wherein long past and present intertwine. 

Prompt to command they led in manhood’s 
prime, 

A year mirk only on the sands of time; 

In peace and war they acted well their part; 

Revered, their mem’ries live in every heart. 


Lightnings of Heaven, obedient to your call, 
Touched by magician’s wand, illumines all, 
Sheds its soft radiance above, below, 

"As sunrise splendors fill the East with glow, 
‘Ting s and brightens each secluded spot, 
Where shadows, once intrusive, enter not. 


Entranced we search, and as each fresh surprise 

Reveals its charms, catches our wond’ring eyes, 

‘As rapt, transfixed, around we silent gaze, 

Fain would we utter only words of praise, 

‘Transcendent praise to those whose dreams by 
night 

Found full fruition in the morning light. 


What days of toil, what pure artistic cult, 
Reflect your triumph in the grand result. 


Rest from your labors, comrades, faithful, 


true, 

Our hearts, surcharged, o’erflow in thanks to 
you, 

You, with ardent zeal and willing hand, 

Adorned this home for our endeared com- 
mand. 


Be ours the loving task, as years glide by, 
To cherish as the apple of our eye 

This ripened fruit, grafted so well by you. 

« Ring out the old, Ring in, Ring in the new.” 
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Captain Edward-E, Allen, whom Captain Crimm then presented, said 
patie ay ihe Uae ag of thanksgiving that the 
ome, and reminded the younger 

members that the occasion was one full of significance to them, He 
believed that the influence of Faneuil Hall revivified was to go forth 
still stronger for all future time. 7 
Rev. Oliver A. Roberts, the historian, was the next speaker. He 
devoted his remarks to the history of the building, which dated from 
between 1740 and 1742, and indicated its relation to the Company. He 
said that of the five original Building Commissioners, four had been. 
members of the Company; that seven members had borne the greater 
part of the debt incurred, $10,000, and that Thomas Hutchinson, Com- 
mander in 1704 and 1718, had moved that the name Faneuil Hall be 
adopted. The Company had first occupied the hall in 174q. In closing, 
Mr. Roberts renewed the toast of 1806: — j 
“ The new and newer Faneuil Hall; may its walls ever echo the dignified senti- 
ment of national liberty to remotest posterity.” 


Rev. Stephen H. Roblin said that as Greece had her Thermopyle 
and Great Britain her Waterloo, so America had her Lexington, Bunker 
Hill, Gettysburg, Mobile Bay, El Caney, Santiago, Manila Bay and 
many a lively place in the far-off Philippines, to stir the patriotfen of 
her people. He felt sure that the sympathy of the members of the 
Company, with their patriotic hearts, would go out to a brave and 
courageous man wherever he was battling, and that there was that sym- 
pathy for the English soldier fighting in South Africa. His speech 
closed with a vision of a day when there should be a new peace and a 
higher civilization in the Philippines and the Transvaal. 

Congratulations were received from the National Lancers, who 
expressed the hope that the future of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company would be as glorious as its past, and that the kindly 
relations which had ever existed between the two organizations would 
continue undimmed. 

A vaudeville entertainment, provided by the kindness of Sergeant 
Frank Stone, interspersed the speeches. 7 

Among the members of the Company present were General A. P. 
Martin, Colonel Henry Walker, Colonel Sidney M. Hedges, Colonel J. 
Payson Bradley, Major Charles W. Stevens, Major L. N. Duchesney 
Captain A. A, Folsom, Captain Samuel Hichborn, Captain Henry iS, 
Smith, Captain Edward E. Allen, and Captain Jacob Fottler, all Past 
Commanders; Mr. Freeman A. Walker, General Samuel H. Leonard 
General Fred W. Wellington, Colonel Alexander M. Ferris Colonel 
Horace T. Rockwell, Colonel Joseph B. Parsons, Colonel Chatles K. 
Darling, Lieutenant-Colonel William H. Oakes, Major George H. May- 
nard, Captain Bordman Hall, Captain J. Henry Brown, TT reutenat 
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George H. Innis, Lieutenant James M. Usher, Lieutenant Frank H. 
Mudge, Lieutenant George Mills Cleveland, Lieutenant A. A. Gleason, 
Lieutenant J. Stearns Cushing, Sergeant Arthur Fuller, Sergeant John 
Galvin, and Sergeant William A. Morse. Guests of the officers and of 
individual members were numerous, the list including: Rev. Oliver A. 


_ Roberts ; Rev. Stephen H. Roblin; Major George F. Quinby. Captain 


Frederic S. Howes, and Captain Charles F. Nostrom, First Massachusetts 
Heavy Artillery ; Captain Luke K. Landy, of the State Arsenal; Captain 
C. W. Wilson ; Lieutenant Alfred Mudge and Sergeant F. A. Blaisdell, 
V. M.; Alderman Norris, City Messenger 
Dr. John R. Eldridge, and Messrs. M. J. 
F. Crosby, Stephen R. Dow, and J. R. 
t had been com- 


First Battalion Cavalry, M. 
Leary, ex-Alderman Cleary, 
Keating, H. A. Bird, Chas. 
Payne. Mayor Hart had been invited to attend, bu 
pelled to decline the invitation. 


THIRD SMOKE TALK. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 

188s, to participate in dedicating the 
Washington Monument, the company had celebrated Washington's 
Birthday. At first the celebration was by members who made the jour- 
ney, but in later years it became a Company matter, and in still later 
years took its place among the series of social gatherings which occur 


ield Day parade and the anniversary, and which, 


between the Fall Fi 
adopting the English nomenclature, are known generally as smoke talks, 


sometimes as smoking concerts. 
Upon this occasion, Feb. 22, 1900, the gathering was at the Quincy 


House. There about two hundred and fifty members gathered, those 
who wished to do so being accompanied by guests. A brief reception in 
the parlors was followed by dinner in the big café. Captain Crimm pre- 
sided. Behind him stood the colors which the company carried into Wind- 
sor Castle in 1896. Upon his right and left sat Chaplain Roswell Ran- 
dali Hoes, United States Navy, and Brigadier-General W.S .Choate, of 
Maine, his guests, and members and guests seated near by included Rev. 
Stephen H. Roblin, D. D.; Captain Frank K. Neal and Surgeon George 
F. Dow, National Lancers: Captain Frederic S, Howes and Captain 
Charles F. Nostrom, First Massachusetts Heavy Artillery; ex-Sergeant 
Morgan Robertson, Old Guard of New York; Lieutenant Frank Huckins, 
Captain Charles W. Knapp, Colonel Henry Walker, Captain Jacob 
Fottler, Captain Thomas J. Olys, Major L. N. Duchesney, Brigadier- 
General Charles C. Fry, of Lynn, Colonel William A. Pew, Jr., Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel E. W. M. Bailey, Captain John A. Campbell, of the Warren 
Line of Steamers, Lieutenant James A. Davis, Sergeant Charles H. 
Porter, and Colonel Henry D. Atwood. The Salem Cadet orchestra, 


Since the visit to the capital in 
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with Jean Missud as leader, and Mr. Rogers, harpist, furnished the 
inspiration that music gives. Souvenirs of the day were presented by 
Mr. George J. Raymond. 

Captain Crimm, in opening the after-dinner exercises, outlined the 
history of Washington’s Birthday celebrations, speaking of the trip to 
Washington as forming the basis of the custom. Then he presented 
General Choate, of Maine, as the first speaker. 

General Choate, by way of introduction, said that although he had 
been a member of the company for years he had been able to attend but 
one of its celebrations, and that ‘the day we celebrate.” Turning to his 
special theme, he said that nothing could be broader, deeper, and larger 
than the hearty good fellowship enjoyed at these meetings, and that there 
should be no end and no side to it. ‘There seemed to be no better occa- 
sion than the anniversaries of great statesmen to celebrate patriotism. 
Many patriots were affected by nothing but wind, but the real patriot 
was like George Washington, affected by nothing but action; and the 
great monument at Washington, whose silent finger pointed to heaven, 


should admonish all of the nobility of character of that great man. So- 


long as man loved liberty and hated oppression, so long should the name 
of Washington be the brightest star in this country’s bright heaven. 

Chaplain Hoes then treated the Company to a description of the naval 
battle at Santiago. During the destruction of Cervera’s fleet he had 
been on board the “Jowa,” which Captain ‘* Bob’? Evans commanded, 
and sohad been ina splendid position to note events. No one on the 
American ships had believed, he said, that the Spanish would dare to 
run the blockade which Sampson had instituted,and Cervera had said 
on the “ Iowa,” after his surrender, that he only made the effort under 
orders of the Governor-General of Havana. But in spite of the diffi- 
culties of navigation through the channel, the four Spanish ships, which 
were manned by brave sailors, came straight on, not swerving an inch, 
and heading to the westward. 

The sailors on the “ Iowa’ were in their best clothes on that eventful 
Sunday morning. A gun boomed, indicating the coming of the Spanish 
fleet, and without confusion, with no excitement, every officer and man 
hurried to his station. ‘Terrific work with the guns followed, the **Iowa” 
alone firing projectiles, large and small, at the rate of nearly one a second. 
The scene was one of indescribable grandeur. Untilthe day when all 
things should melt in fervent heat there might not again be witnessed 
such a sight as the burning of the “ Maria Teresa” and the ‘* Almirante 
Oquendo.” 

Turning to the elements of man as shown under such circumstances, 
he described Captain Evans as having the choice to pursue and thus gain 
glory or tosave life, for the sea was covered with struggling human 
beings, by stopping to pick up the wounded. In some cases the 
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wounds seen as the Spanish came on board were terrible, yet no one 
gave a groan or cry of pain. Indeed, a Spanish lieutenant, who was 
hoisted on board in a chair, with an arm hanging by a single tendon, 
did not forget politeness, but as he reached the deck stood and raised 
his hat to the American flag. Then he fell in a faint. Another lieu- 
tenant, having to undergo an operation, preferred a cigarette to chloro- 
form. The Spanish found the Americans generous, and, once on the 
‘* Towa,’ were treated as brothers. Captain Evans refused to take Cap- 
tain Eulate’s sword when offered, but, taking him below, ordered up 
champagne, and had officers and men fitted out with clean suits of white 
duck, the men they had so recently been fighting. 

For half an hour Chaplain Hoes entertained his auditors with descrip- 
tions of incidents following the battle, and upon resuming his seat he 
was heartily cheered. He had a family tie binding him in sympathy to 
the Company, for an ancestor, Major Bryan Pendleton, who was born in 
1599 and died in 1682, had been a member. 

Rev. Dr. Roblin, the next speaker, described the magnetism of 
Washington’s personality as having been equalled by only one man, 
Abraham Lincoln, and said that those two great souls had ascended the 
heights of American achievement. 

Then music was called apon. All present rose and joined in singing 
the “Star Spangled Banner.” Mr. Rogers gave a harp fantasie on the 
Spanish War. 

Colonel William A. Pew, Jr., of the Eighth Massachusetts Infantry, 
which had seen service in the Spanish War, spoke of the necessity for 
teaching the militia to care for itself in the field, expressing his belief 
that the heavy sickness which had come with the operations of the 
volunteer army had resulted from the men not having been taught to 
look out for themselves. 

Captain Neal brought congratulations from the National Lancers. 

Colonel Walker said that it was well to keep alive occasions such as 
this, and that there was no more appropriate organization for doing so 
than the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. 

Lieutenant Davis, Sergeant Porter, and Captain Olys were the other 
speakers. Captain Olys defended the Company from the aspersion that 
it was a semi-military organization, saying that if the call were made it 
would not only furnish men, but officers. Colonel Atwood recited an 
original poem. 


FOURTH SMOKE TALK. 


About one hundred and fifty were in attendance at the fourth smoke 
talk of the series, which was held in Faneuil Hall March 13, 1900. 
There were no invited guests, and there were no entertainers from 
places of amusement in the city, The members of the Company 
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depended upon their own unaided efforts for enjoyment, and they found 
it in abundance. # : . _- 

The supper disposed of, clay pipes and tobacco were distributed, and 
music and informal speeches, liberally sprinkled with old-time rans 
were the order of the evening. Colonel A. M. Ferris, Colonel Sidney 
M. Hedges, Colonel J. Payson Bradley, Mr. Arthur I. Leach ned 
Captain J. Henry Brown were among the speakers whom Ca tain 
Cramm, as presiding officer, called upon. i 

Colonel Hedges brought the realities of life vividly to mind when he 
announced the sudden death, early that morning, of Dr. Frank W. 
Graves, the surgeon of the Company, an officer who had been extremel ; 
popular, ; i 


FIFTH SMOKE TALK. 
PATRIOTS’ DAY. 


The fifth smoke talk was given up to the celebration of Patriots’? Da 
with its memories of Lexington and Concord. The Company ascent 
at the Quincy House. About one hundred and fifty members and 
Suests were present. Lieutenant M. P. Gottschalk, Lieutenant Armour, 
First Sergeant W. J. Lewis, Sergeant C. R. Leonard, and Private H. D. 
Daniels, of the First Rhode Island Infantry, attended upon invitation of 
Major Walter J. Comstock ; and Major John I. Harvey, Quartermaster 
William H. Hennessey, and Paymaster Henry B. Clapp, of the First 
Battalion Light Artillery, M. V.M., upon that of Adjutant Henry Lewis 
Other guests included Major Charles S. Proctor, of Governor cranes 
Staff; Major George F- Quimby, Captain Frederic S. Howes, and 
Captain Charles F. Nostrom, of the First Massachusetts Heavy "Artil- 
lery; Rev. Stephen H. Roblin, D. D.; Chaplain Roswell Randall Hoes 
U.S. N.; Lieutenant Gustave Kammerling, U. S. N.; City ‘Treasurel 
W. W. Dallinger, of Cambridge, and Dr. W. Clarkson Day. 

The proceedings opened with an informal reception, which was fol- 
lowed by dinner. 

. Captain Cramm opened the after-dinner exercises by recalling memo- 
ries which made the day illustrious. Incidentally he remarked that — 
William Dawes, Jr., General Warren's first messenger to warn the 
country of the approach of the British, had been a member of the 
Company. He was about to introduce the first speaker, when Lieu- 
tenant John E, Cotter interrupted, eulogizing his Commander and pre- 
Senting, on behalf of many comrades, a gold-mounted paari-hanttiel 
sword) as an evidence of their esteem. The sword iladé suas inscribed : 

To Captain E. P. Cramm, from his comrades of the A. & H. A. Co ”; 
the hilt bore the Captain’s initials, and the scabbard the eoaeor-arneres 
the Company. Captain Criimm, who was completely taken by surprise, 
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expressed his thanks for the gift, and he and Lieutenant Cotter were 
heartily cheered. $ 

Dr. Roblin, who was called on to address the diners, devoted a short 
nal expansion, a theme which he said he proposed to stick 
an opponent to expansion remained in Washington or 
He made a fervid defence of President McKinley, the 
hilippines, and the American soldier. 

Colonel Henry Walker brought in Mr. George Spear, of the British 
Naval and Military Association, which was celebrating in another part 
of the hotel. Mr. Spear asserted in the speech which he made that it 
was the God-given right of the Anglo-Saxon to conquer the world. 


Then he sang, — 


speech to natio 
to as long as 

Massachusetts. 
President’s policy in the P 


« Shoulder to shoulder, blade to blade, 

As we marched with the old brigade.” 

the assembly joining in the chorus and then singing, “God Save the 
Queen.” 

The other spe 
Olys, Major Proctor, 
Comstock, and Lieutenan 
was the simple patriotism of the Continental troops. 

The Salem Cadet Orchestra closed the evening’s exercises with the 
« Star Spangled Banner,” and a most successful series of smoke talks 


akers were Colonel Henry Walker, Captain Thomas J. 
Lieutenant Gottschalk, Chaplain Hoes, Major 
t A. A. Gleason. Colonel Walker's subject 


was over. 
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PROPOSED VISIT OF THE HONOURABLE ARTILLERY 
COMPANY. 


It was a great disappointment that the Honourable Artillery Company 
of London was not able to make its promised visit to Boston in the 
summer of 1900. Assurances had been given that the war in South 
Africa would not interfere with the plans, and arrangements for the 
reception and entertainment had been progressing rapidly, but a call 
upon the volunteer forces was made by the English government; the 
Honourable Artillery Company responded by sending the full quota 
asked of it, and early in February the trip to America was postponed 
without date by the following letter : — 


HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY, 
ARMOouRY House, Finsbury, E. C. 
Yo Col. Sipnry M. HEDGES, 
ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY or MASSACHUSETTS, 
Bosron, U. S. A. 

My prar Coronet HepcEs: It is with the greatest possible regret that I 
have to transmit to you a copy of the resolution passed at a quite recent meeting 
of our American Committee : — 

“ Resolved, — That in view of the war in South Africa, the number of members 
of the Battery and Infantry proceeding to the front, and the probability that the 
regiment may be further called upon for duty, the much anticipated visit to the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Boston in May next must be post- 
Poned, and that a copy of this resolution, together with the expression of the deep 
Tregret.of the regiment, be forwarded to the Boston Committee, as well as the 
assurance that their kindness and intended generous hospitality will ever be 
treasured in grateful remembrance by this ancient company.” 

In consequence of the above I wired you as follows : — 

“Deeply regret visit must be postponed,so many members leaving for the 
front. Letter follows.” 

T need not assure you that nothing but a stern sense of the duty we owe to our 
beloved Queen and country would have induced us to forego the great pleasure 
We were all so looking forward to in visiting our kinsmen and comrades in 
America, and feel certain that you, and all our friends in Boston, in whom the 
love of country is equally deep and true, will fully appreciate and sympathize 
with our feelings, and that the good will and ‘God speed ’ of our comrades of the 
sister company will accompany and follow our boys to that distant shore to 
which, before this reaches you, many will be gone to cheerfully render life itself 
in loyal and loving devotion to Queen and country. 

With warmest remembrances to all our Boston comrades, I am, dear Colonel 
Hedges, Yours most sincerely, 

W. HH. HietmMan, 
Hon. Sec. American Committee, H. A.C. 
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To these communications the following replies were sent : — 
Boston, February 8, 1900. 
HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY, LONDON. 
Letter and cable received. Our disappointment is tempered by our sympathy. 
Letter follows. Lonpon CoMMIITEE. 


“To W. H. HILiMan, 
Hon. Secy. American Committee, 
Honourable Artillery Company, London, England. 
Dear Mr. Hillman: The London Committee of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company of Massachusetts has received your letter, with the dis- 
appointment which you can readily imagine when we advise you of the fact that 
at the time your cable message was received a sub-committee was in Washing- 
ton making the needful arrangements with our government for the proper 
reception of the London contingent next June. It may not be out of place, in 
expressing our deep and thorough disappointment that the parent organization 
will not be able to visit us this year, to say that our sub-committee, consisting 
of Capt. A. A. Folsom, Col. A. M. Ferris, Lieut. J. Stearns Cushing, and Col. 
Sidney M. Hedges, while at Washington had an audience with the President, 
his Secretary of the Navy, Hon. John D. Long, his Secretary of State, Hon. 
John Hay, and his Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. Lyman J. Gage, and in 
every case our requests were gladly and readily acceded to. This consisted of 
the necessary permission for the landing of an armed force, the admission with- 
out delay or examination of the baggage of the visiting company, and other 
similar dispensations, showing the great interest which the government has 
taken in the proposed visit. The President stated that he would give our guests 
a private reception on their visiting Washington, and expressed the hope that we 
should not allow our English friends to outdo us, referring, of course, to our 
visit to London in 1895. The official invitation of the government to H. R. II. 
the Prince of Wales it appears would require an Act of Congress, which further 
conference would be needed to settle decisively, but no stone would have been 
left unturned to make the entire programme one suitable and entirely pleasing to 
the company in London, and the English people whom they represented. The 
committee also had a conference with the British Ambassador, Lord Paunce- 
fote, who was likewise greatly interested in the proposed arrangements. These, 
of course, we must now suspend till a more favorable time. We write these 
things, less on their account, than to give to the brethren of the American 
Committee and the corps through them an idea of the depth and cordiality of 
the invitation which we had extended, and the length to which we expected and 
had secured the co-operation of our State and national governments. 

Our regret, as we have stated, you can well imagine. But it is tempered by 
the knowledge that it is a patriotic devotion and love of country which moves 
you in your inability to come to us at this time, in which we send you the hearty 
assurances of our good will and sympathy. : 

We wou!d deem it a great favor if you would send to usa list of those mem- 


Boston, February 9, 19co. 
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bers of the H. A. C. who have gone to the front, in order that we may follow 

their movements, they ever having our God speed and sympathy. 

In all your trials as a people, and in all the hardships which war always 

brings, be assured of our constant and unswerving sympathy and brotherly 
affection. With great and enduring regard, 

We are, my dear Mr. Hillman, faithfully and fraternally yours, 
LONDON COMMITTEE, A. & H. A. CO., 
éy SIDNEY M. Hepces, Chatrman.” 


The Committee on Entertainment and Reception reported this action 
to the Company, and was, by vote, formally continued in existence until it 
should be seen whether the visit would be made at a later date. Colonel 
Hedges notified the Honourable Artillery Company of this, saying that 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company understood that the visit 
had merely been postponed. 

The Committee was fully organized, Oct. 20, 1898, with Col. Sidney 
M. Hedges as Chairman, Capt. Albert A. Folsom as Treasurer, and Mr. 
Arthur T. Lovell as Secretary. It was divided into sub-committees as 
follows: Executive, with the Chairman of the whole as Chairman; 
Finance, Mr. A. Shuman, Chairman; Hotels and Banquets, Sergt. Fred 
M. Purmort, Chairman; Press and Printing, Lieut. J. Stearns Cushing, 
Chairman; Transportation, Capt. Albert A. Folsom, Chairman. 

The Executive Committee performed its duties by a general super- 
vision, 

The Finance Committee, through the untiring and persistent work of 
its Chairman and its other members, succeeded in securing subscriptions 
amounting to about $20,000, with fair promise of at least $10,000 more. 

The committee on Hotels and Banquets made great progress, par- 
ticularly with arrangements for the banquet, which was to be given the 
day following the anniversary of the Company in Mechanic’s Building to 
about a thousand members and guests. This banquet was intended to 
be, without doubt, the finest affair of the kind ever given in the United 
States. Crockery and glassware were to be gotten up with special 
decorations and designs for the occasion; the guests from London to be 
presented with samples of them 4s souvenirs, others who attended to be 
given an opportunity to purchase one or more specimens at a nominal 
price. It was intended that all the members of the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company who had paid all arrears and the spring assess- 
ment should participate in this banquet and all other functions. 

The Press and Printing Committee was necessarily the busiest com- 
mittee of all, its work being from the very start in the preparation and 
care of suitable articles for publication in the papers of the country, and 
in the collecting of newspaper clippings, and to this it added the arrange- 
ments for the preparation, publication, and solicitation of advertisements 
for a souvenir book, to take the most elaborate form and, as a compli- 
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to illustrate the best work of the sixteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. In addition to one hundred full-page advertise- 
ments, this souvenir book was planned to contain a brief general history 
of both companies from the origin of the English Company in 1537 to 

arginal pictures in tints illustrating the 


Fe SO m: 
the present day; with numerous i stra 

radual evolution and development of implements of war, shipping, etc., 
E and various portraits, scenes, 


ine the existence of the two companies; 

tel from cuts in the company’s possession. Ne aoe 
made that this book should also contain a complete rosterof tl mem ership 
of both companies, and an itinerary and programme of ae a 
tainments planned for the guests. This particular committee had he! 


monthly meetings, a feature of each meeting being a banquet served at 
ers. 


the expense of one of the memb 


ment to the guests, 
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Ln MUemoviam. 


COLONEL EDWARD WYTIIAN. 


Again the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company is called on to record 
the death of one of its oldest and most honored members, Colonel Edward Wyman, 
Commander 1873-1874, who died at his residence in Cambridge, October, 1899. 
We do hereby adopt the following minute and resolution respecting his life 
among us: — 

Colonel Wyman came from the best of that sturdy New England stock to which 
our country owes so much. Born in Charlestown, Aug. 1, 1818, he passed his 
long life in Boston and vicinity, a useful citizen of the Commonwealth which he 
gladly and efficiently served in various positions of trust and responsibilty. Bred 
to mercantile life, he stood high among the leading business men of Boston, and 
won from all respect and confidence by his unsullied integrity, which never 
failed him either in adversity or prosperity. 

During the Civil War no man was more loyal than he to the country. Con- 
nected with the Reserve Guard of Roxbury, he was untiring in aiding to 
recruit men for the service and in all work tending to the comfort of the troops 
in the field and of the sick and wounded soldiers at home, giving time and money 
to the cause far more generously than most men knew of, so unostentatious was 
the giving. 

He joined the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company in 1862 and con- 
tinued in its ranks until his death. His services in several offices to which he 
was elected, including that of Commander, were given with an unflagging zeal 
and with honor to himself and the Company. Its devoted friend, he wore its 
uniform without stain. He was ever ready to act in any way tending to its honor, 
and equally ready and fearless in denouncing everything tending to its dishonor. 
Its long career was to him a sacred trust which he felt bound to keep unspotted. 
Especially can the results of his labors be seen in the history of the Company 
now in course of publication. On the Library and Museum Committee, which 
has had the work in charge, for over twenty years, and of which he was for several 
years Chairman, he labored in season and out ef season, and to no one is 
Greater credit due than to him that the Company has to-day a history of 
which it is justly proud. 

In the intercourse of private life Colonel Wyman was a most genial and lovable 
companion. To his friends his heart overflowed with good will, and nothing gave 
him greater pleasure than the companionship of those to whom he gave his 
friendship, which was whole-hearted and generous, uninfluenced by thought of 
personal gain. He scorned to give it for personal purposes. 

Beneath his geniality was, however, a strong will which never feared to uphold 
his convictions. Not violent in expressing his views, he impressed men with the 
earnestness of honest purpose which rarely failed to reach the goal he aimed at. 
In all things he exemplified the saying, ‘‘ Whatever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with all thy might.” 
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As an honored citizen, as a tried and faithful friend, as a comrade devoted to 
the best interests of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, its members 
hereby place upon its records their sorrow for his loss, and their gladness that his 
name stands upon its rolls. 

Pee se} 


MAJOR GEORGE S. MERRILL. 


Ww HEREAS, God in His providence has removed from our ranks a worthy mem-, 
ber and Past Commander of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of 
Massachusetts, desirous of expressing the personal and collective appreciation in 
which he was held by the members of this Company, we do hereby adopt the 
following minute and resolution respecting his life among us. 

George Sargent Merrill was born in Newbury, Mass., in 1837, and was a true 
son of Massachusetts. His early life was one of hardship and labor, through 
which he gained the qualities of decision and self-reliance which were the 
foundation of his subsequent career. In his early youth he became a member of 
the newspaper profession, in which he was a faithful and industrious worker, and 
by which he steadily increased in power and usefulness as a man and citizen. 
Lis service to his country as a volunteer during the Civil War made him a 
favorite among the old soldiers of that war, and he successively filled the highest 
offices of the Grand Army of the Republic, having been its State and National 
Commander. As a servant of the nation in civil life, his service as postmaster 
of Lawrence, Mass., for a period of over twenty-five years, demonstrated his 
fidelity to public trusts in no less a manner than he had served his country in 
the field. He was, through his life, actively associated with the military organi- 
zations of Massachusetts, and filled some of its most important offices with 
credit to himself and to the militia of the State. For ten years he was Insurance 
Commissioner of the Commonwealth, and gave to this department a national 
name for the clearness and administrative energy with which he carried out the 
duties and increased the responsibilities of his office. 

In 1878 he became a member of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany and continued such to his death. In 1883 he was its commander. In view 

of all these facts, and conscious of the loss which this Corps has sustained in 
the departure from among us of such a man, soldier, citizen, and public servant, 
we do hereby adopt the following resolution ¢ 

Resolved, That the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company hereby places 
on record its high appreciation of the character, abilities and public services of 
its late member and Commander, Major George Sargent Merrill, and wishes to 
make testimony of the esteem and regard in which he was held by us all, and to 
state that in his going from among us in the providence of God, we have sus- 
tained a deep loss in common with the community in which he was an honored 
and beloved citizen, and the Commonwealth which he so faithfully served, and 
that his memory shall be held by us in faithful and kindly remembrance while 
this organization shall last; and 

Resolved, That this minute and resolution shall be spread upon the records 
of the Company, and a copy of the same be forwarded, signed by the officers of 


this Company, to his widow. : 
SS) 
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CHANGES IN 


Number of members, June 5, 1899 . 


Admitted to membership, June, 1899, to June, 1900 


Lost by death 
by discharge 


Number of members, June 4, 1900 


ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY 


PERSONNEL. 


COMPANY. 


TAL 

9 

720 
19 
49 


ADMISSIONS. 
1899. | 1900. | 
June 12) Sergt. Fred A. Ewell. ||May 7Charles ‘T. Hall. 


Sept. 18 Hon.Wm.B. Plunkett. 
25, Henry L. Plummer. 
James E. Blake. 


| 
| 
| | 
| 


Elmer Chickering. 
21 George C. Morton. 
28 Harry W. Smalley. 
George Francis. 


DEATHS. 
1899, 1900. 
June 17) EF. A. Boardman. Jan. 8 Major Aaron A. Hall, 
July —) Capt. John Mack. 14 Sergt. J. Alba Davis. 


Elbridge G. Allen. 
26) Lieut. Ferd. M. Trifet.| Feb. 
28 Ora M. Douglass. | 
28) Sergt. J. Birney Smith. 


Oct. — 
13] Rufus M. Yale. April 
26) Col. Edward Wyman. 

Noy. 22) William Hichborn. 

Dec. 8) Sergt. Frank Fuller. 


Lieut. IsaacN. Tucker.) March 12) Major I’. W. Graves. 


— Henry Edwards, 
12 Capt. Henry W. Howe. 
17) Major Geo, S. Merrill. 
20| Lieut. Jacob Pfaff. 


27| Payson Tucker. 


1899. 
June 12 
Sept. 11) 

18 

1900. 
Feb. 26 
April 2 

16 
May 7 


| George H. Fera. | 


| Col. Wim. W. Ewing. || 


3} Major E. 8. Horton. 


CHANGES IN 


DISCHARGES. 


PERSONNEL. 
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| 1900. 


A. W. Thayer. 
Leander M. Bouve. 


Dwight T. Cortes. 
Col. I. K. Stetson. 
Geo. W. Wilkinson. 
KE. B. Stillings. 

Capt. W. H. Search. 
Col. Myron P. Walker. 


M. MclIntire. 
Charles N. Wood. 
Charles H. Brown. 
Franklin P. Swazey. 
H. C. Pierey. 

Col. Willard Howard. 
Col. Charles Kenny. 
Sergt. IKK. H. Damon. 
Paymaster R. Coffin. || 
Franklin T. Rose. \ 
John T. B. Gorman. | 
Capt. Warren E. igi 


Alonzo G. Durgin. 
George F. Seavey. 
Stephen Waterman. 
Edward H. Wiggin. 
Charles D. Brown, 
Andrew J. Bryne. 
Charles C. Dunbar. 
Frank H- Dowell. 
Fred’k W. Goodwin. 
Charles W. Holden. 
Josiah Harriman. 
William H. Jackson. 
Fred M. Libby. 

B. Charles Newell. 
John W. Palmer. 
William Potter, Jr. 
Edwin A. Record. 
Walter Rapp. 
William G. Reed. 
Edward M. Rumery. 
Edwin Stearns. 
Edward W. Thomas. 
William Otis Willey. 
William H. Wood. 
John D. Turner. 
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FORMER CAPTAINS NOW LIVING. 


Capt. Mosgs G. Conn 

Col. Jonas H. Frencu « 

Capt. James A. Fox . 

Gen. SAMUEL C. LAWRENCE .- 
Capt. ALBERT A. FoLsoM .« 

Gen. Aucustus P. MARTIN 
Major CHARLES W. STEVENS. .« 
Capt. THoMAS F, TEMPLE. « - 
Col. HENRY WALKER . + 

Col. Henry E. SmMiTH « 

Capt. EpbwarpE, ALLEN . + 
Capt. WILLIAM H. JONES . + + 
Capt. J. Henry TAYLOR . 
Capt. SAMUEL HICHEBORN. - 
Capt. Jacop ForrLeR . . + 
Col. Sipney M. HEDGES . . 
Capt. Thomas J. Oxys « 


Col, J. Payson BRADLEY « « 


Major LawrENCE N. DuCHESNEY . 


Admitted 
to Membership. 


April 30, 1855. 
May 18, 1857. 
Sept. 24, 1855. 
May 21, 1866. 
June 1, 1867. 
Sept. 29, 1873. 
Oct. 2, 1867. 
Sept. 23, 1872. 
Sept. 18, 1877, 
Sept. 30, 1878. 
May 18, 1868. 
June 4, 1877. 
May 12, 1879. 
May 28, 1863. 
.» Oct. 1, 1880, 

Oct. 9, 1882. 
May 31, 1886. 
May 28, 1877. 
April 15, 1889. 


of Command. 


1887, 


Year 


1855. 
1861. 
1864. 
1869. 
1876, 
1878. 
1880. 
1886. 
1896. 
1888, 
1889. 


1890. : 


1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1897. 
18098. 


Note Three former captains — Col. EpbwArp Wyman (1872), Capt. Joun Mack (1882) 


cand Major Georce S, Merrit (1883) — died during the year. 
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THE CENTURY BOX. 


The Century Box was sealed on the evening of Forefathers’ Day, 
Dec. 22, 1881, in the presence of a large assembly, in Faneuil Hall. 
It was placed in the custody of B, B. Torrey, Esq., treasurer of the 
Boston & Providence Railroad Company. Mr. Torrey kept it in the 
vaults of that company, at the Park Square railroad station, until 
the completion of the South Terminal, foot of Summer Street, when 
it was removed to that place. 

The box is to be opened Sept. 17, 1980. It is of heavy copper, 
tinned outside and in, and was made by Samuel Dexter Hicks, a mem- 
ber of the Artillery Company. It contains (1), a poem, by his Excel- 
lency Gov. John D. Long; (2), ‘The Relation of Government to 
Education in the United States,” by President Charles W. Eliot, 
Harvard University; (3), ‘‘ The Religious Condition of Boston,” by 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale; (4), “Recollections ‘of Boston,” by Hon, 
Josiah Quincy*; (5), “Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company — 
Past and Present,” by Major Ben: Perley Poore*; (6), ‘‘ Manners and 
Customs,” by Rev. Edward A. Horton; (7), “Art in Boston,” by 
Charles C. Perkins*; (8), ‘‘ Architecture,’? by Henry Walter Hartwell ; 
(9), ‘¢ Army of the United States,’? by Brevet Brig.-Gen. Alanson 
Merwin Randol*; (10), “Militia of Massachusetts,” by Adjt.-Gen. 
Abraham Hun Berry; (11), ‘‘ Boston Fire Department— Past and 
Present,’? by Hon. John E. Fitzgerald*; (12), ‘ Railroads and Rail- 
road Interests,’ by Capt. Albert A. Folsom; (13), ‘‘ Progress of New 
England Agriculture,” by Hon. Marshall Pinkney Wilder*; (14), “Bar, 
Law, and Lawyers,” by Col. Seth James Thomas*; (15), ‘* Medicine 
and Surgery,’? by Morrill Wyman, M. D.; (16), ‘‘ Amusements,”’ by 
Charles H. Pattee; (17), “Secret Societies,” by Capt. John Lindsay 
Stevenson*; (18), “Finance, War Debt, and Stocks,”? by Henry P, 
Kidder*; (19), ‘‘ Commerce and Navigation,” by Capt. Robert Ben- 
nett Forbes*; (20), ‘*Commerce, Ships, and Navigation,’ by Hon, 
Alanson Wilder Beard*; (21), “Rise and Growth of the Clothing 
Business,” by Isaac Fenno*; (22), “Sketch of Rise and Progress of 
the Manufacture of Wool,” by George William Bond*; (23), “Shoe 
and Leather Business,” by Col. Augustus P. Martin; (24), ‘ Fisheries 
and Fishing Interests,’? by William A. Wilcox; (25), “Paper and 
Paper-Making,’’ his Honor Byron Weston; (26), Letter from the 
Commander in 1880, Major Charles W. Stevens, to the Commander 


* Deceased. 
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in 1980; (27), “Report of the Committee on Box for 1980,’? by Col. 
Edward Wyman,* chairman; together with a small quantity of coffee 
and a few cigars. 

This box is enclosed in a copper box twenty-six inches long, seven- 
teen inches wide, and ten inches high, which is to be opened Sept. 17, 
1930, and which contains newspapers, pamphlets, an account of the 
sealing of the Century Box, badges worn by officers and committees 
of the Company, letters from the commanders in 1SS80-81 and 1881-82 
to the commander in 1930, and addresses by the boys of the Boston 
Latin and English High schools of that day to their successors in 1930, 
the former written by Master Norman Ilsley Adams, and the latter by 
Master Henry T. Parker, and each signed by the writer and twelve or 
fifteen of his schoolmates. This box also contains a small quantity 
of coffee and a box of cigars. 


* Deceased. 
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ADDITIONS TO MUSEUM AND LIBRARY. 


As REPORTED BY THE COMMITTEE ON MuseuM AND LIBRARY. 


DATE. | ARTICLE, PRESENTED BY. 


1899. | 
Sept. 11. | 3 vols. Company sermons. Harriet E. Stevenson. 
‘© 25. | Victoria medallion (silver). Major C. W. Williams. 
1900. 


Feb. 26. | Documents relating to enlistment of | Lord Mayor of London. 
members of Honourable Artillery 
Company for South African ser- 
vice. 
Feb. 26. | Portrait of General Grant, in oil. Caleb Chase. 
“26, | Sword used by Col. Edward Wyman, | Mrs, Wyman, 
as Commander of Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company; al- 
so, sword belt, epaulettes, agui- 
lette, chapeau, and 27 volumes 
Company sermons. 
April 2. | Flags used on visit of Company to | Placed in charge of the 


England in 1896. Committee by the Com- 
pany for preservation. 
April 16. | Sermons of 1738, 1746, 1759. William B. Watts. 
«« 16. | Illustrations of uniforms of French | Sergt. Thomas Cahill. 
Army (53). 


‘¢ 16, | Photograph of portrait of William | Miss Julia Goddard. 
Dawes, Jr., Clerk of the Company 
in 1786; also photograph of tablet 
in King’s Chapel. 

May 7. | Sermon preached by Rev. Dr. Cole- | H. C. Barnabee. 
man, June 5, 1738. 
aS 7. | “America, Historical and Literary | Capt. E. R. Frost. 
Curiosities.” 
“14. | Confederate Sword, found in the | Capt. E. R. Frost. 
Richmond (Va.) Arsenal at the 
fall of that city, April, 1865. 
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ADDITIONS TO MUSEUM AND LIBRARY — Continied. 


DATE, ARTICLE. PRESENTED BY 


May 21. | Steel Engraving, ‘Surrender of | Lieut. E. E. Wells. 

Lord Cornwallis.”? Engraved, 

1819. One volume Freeman’s | 

Guide, 1812. One volume In- | 

augural, James Madison, 1802. 

«« 28. | Bust of George Washington with | F. A. Walker. 
| 


§ Pedestal. (Loaned.) 

‘¢ 28. | Portrait of Major-Gen. A. E. Burn- 

side, in oil. (Loaned.) | 

‘¢ 28. | Confederate Flag presented by Gen. | George W. Hills. 

W. T. Sherman to Joel H. Hills, 

Dec. 6, 1864. | 

‘28. | Oil Painting, Fruit. (Painted bya 
son of the donor, and hung in 
Commissary’s room.) 

Historical relics. Sergt. Edwin E. Snow. 


Sergt. W. M. Maynard. 


Lieut. J. H. Peak. 


In furnishing the Armory a number of articles were donated by mem- 
bers of the company, among which were a beautiful china closet for the 
commissary room by Sergt. Joseph Hubbard, cut glass for the commis- 
sary room by Lieut. James M. Usher, table and chairs for use in the 
main hall by Private George S. Perry, and an elaborate punch bowl by 
Capt. A. A, Folsom. 


LIBRARY. 


‘ 


‘ 
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THE ANNIVERSARY. 


MonDaAyY, JUNE 4, 1900. 

The Company celebrated its two hundred and sixty-second anniver- 
sary on Monday, June 4, 1900, with Captain Edward P. Cramm in com- 
mand, and six companies of infantry and three of artillery in line. 
Members reported at the armory, Faneuil Hall, at 7.30 A, M., and at 9 
A. M. line was formed in South Market Street by Adjutant Knapp. The 
weather was all that could be desired for parading. 

The Salem Cadet Band and the Excelsior Drum Corps of Marblehead 
(the latter organization having done service in the early morning in 
sounding the veveid/é at the officers’ residences) headed the column, and 
played familiar marches as the veterans passed through Merchants 
Row, State, Washington, School, and Beacon streets on their way to 
the State House, where they had arranged to meet their guests. Familiar 
faces appeared on sidewalks and street corners during the march, and 
familiar voices rang with applause and cheers. 

Governor Crane, who was accompanied by Adjutant-General Dalton, 
Surgeon-General Blood, Judge Advocate General Dewey, and Assistant 
Adjutant-General Capelle, of his staff; Rear Admiral W. T. Sampson, 
U. S. Navy ; Brigadier-General N. A. M. Dudley, U.S. A., retired; 
General John W. Kimball, State Auditor, and Colonel William M. 
Olin, Secretary of the Commonwealth, were taken under escort at 
the State House. Then the march was resumed, the route being Beacon, 
Tremont, Boylston, and Arlington streets, Commonwealth Avenue, 
Clarendon and Boylston streets, to the Old South Church, corner of 
Boylston and Dartmouth streets. There arms were stacked, while 
the Company, following the Puritan custom, began its celebration 
with religious exercises. 


THE CHURCH SERVICE. 


The pews opening from the centre aisle of the sacred edifice had been 
reserved, and were empty when the Company arrived, but all other pews. 
were crowded with visitors, ladies being greatly in the majority. The 
arrangements had been made by a detail consisting of Lieutenant Emery 
Grover, George J. Quinsler, Sergeant William H. Mitcheli, Lieutenant A. 
E. Lockhart, Dr. Robert H. Upham, Captain William H. Gwynne, Lieu- 
tenant Frank H. Mudge, Lieutenant John C. Dalton, Sergeant F. J. Hutch- 
inson, Captain E. B. Wadsworth, Captain Henry L. Kincaide, Sergeant 
Edwin E. Snow, Captain George Going, Lieutenant A. A. Gleason, and 
Frank B. Riedell. When the colors had been placed in front of the 
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pulpit and the soldiers had taken their seats, space fora late comer was 
almost impossible to find. 

The service was conducted by Chaplain Roswell Randall Hoes of the 
United States Navy, who was assisted by Rev. Edward A. Horton, Rev. 
Stephen H. Roblin, and Rev. Oliver A. Roberts, former chaplains of 
the Company. The music was under the direction of Sergeant Joseph 
L. White, and was rendered by the Salem Cadet Band (Jean M. Missud, 
leader) and the following vocalists: Mme. Caroline Gardner Clark, 
soprano; Frederick L. Martin, basso; Joseph L. White, baritone; 
Eloise Shute, Mrs. Lester Bartlett, Francis Ingraham, Agnes May 
Jewell Boyd, Grace Carter, Charles W. Swan, George B. C. Deane, 
W. B. Phillips, William W. Walker, John L. Ambrose, J. L. Thomas, 
and Harry Young, with Herbert Johnson as conductor. The order of 
exercises follows: 


1638. ORDER OF EXERCISES 1900. 
or THE 

TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTY-S 

OF THE z 

ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY, 

AT 
NEW OLD SOUTH CHURCH 
(Corner of Boylston and Dartmouth Streets), 
MONDAY, JUNE 4, 190% AT TEN O'CLOCK A.M. 


ECOND ANNIVERSARY 


COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS. 


Lieut. James M. UsHEr. Lx-officio Members. 

Capt. Jacon ForrLer. Paymaster EMERY GROVER. 

Private G. H. W. BATES. Quartermaster Joun H. PEAK. 
Lieut. Joun E, Correr. Commissary Grorce E. HALL. 
Lieut. Grorcr H. INNIS. Asst.-Paymaster GrorGe H. ALLEN. 
Qm.-Sergt. EpwArb SULLIVAN. And the ComMisstoneD OFFICERS, 


Com.-Sergt. Epwarp E. WELLS. 


SALUTATION To THE COLORS. 
SaLeM CADET BAND. 
(The congregation rising.) 


ANTHEM—"‘Arise, SHine, FOR THY LIGHT 18 COME” =». se, . Makers 
GRAND CHORUS. 


DOXOLOGY- 

(Sung by the Company, Chorus and Congregation.) 
Praise God, from whom all blessings flow; 
Praise Him, all creatures here below; 

Praise Him above, ye heavenly host; 
Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
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INVOCATION. 
Rev. STEPHEN H. Rosi, D. D. 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, the light of every mind that seeks Thee, : 
the light of every soul that finds Thee, we come into Thy presence this morning 
hour with praises upon our lips and thanksgiving within our hearts, realizing 
that Thou dost hold in Thy keeping all the interests of men and nature. We 
commit ourselves to Thee. We commit our country to Thee. May its stars 
over land and over sea be a benediction, an inspiration and a blessing to human 
kind the world ove We ask Thine especial favor to rest upon this old Corps, 
upon all the interests which centre here, and may Thy life, Thy love, Thy peace 
which passeth all understanding, fill our souls, even as Thy light of glory 
illumines the heavens, and as Thy waters fill the mighty deep. Amen. 


OVERTURE (Sevected). 
SALEM CADET BAND. 


READING OF SCRIPTURE, 


THE WARRIORS OF OLD +f ace ea 
Untroducing The New America —the new melody.) 
Sergeant JoserH L, WHITE. 


Herbert Johnsons 


READING OF THE DEATH ROLL FOR THE YEAR. 
By rHe ApJUTANT. 


Admitted. Died. 
E. A. BOARDMAN : : : . May 12, 1869, June 17, 1899, 
Capt. Joun Mack - : . : April 2, 1860. July, 1899. 
ELBRIDGE G. ALLEN . . . May, 1895. Sept. 25, 1899. 
Lieut. Ferpinanp M. TRirer., —. — Sept, 1877. Sept. 26, 1899. 
Ora M.Douctass .  . « + Jan, — 1896. Sept. 28, 1899. 
Sergt. J. Birney SMITH. - «Sept, 1883, Sept. 28, 1899. 
Lieut. Isaac N. TUCKER . : cC Sept. 1868. Oct., 1899. 
Rurus M. YALE : : é . April, 1861, Oct. 13, 1899. 
Col. EDWARD WYMAN. P ‘ May, ‘1862. Oct. 26, 1899. 
WILLIAM HICHBORN : ¢ é April, 1896. Nov. 22, 1899. 
Sergt. FRANK FULLER * ‘ . Sept, 1888. Dec. 8, 1899, 
Major Aaron A. Hari. : ‘ Sept, 1877. Jan. 8, 1900. 
Sergt. J. ALBA Davis : A . May, 1868. Jan. 14, 1900. 
Henry EDWARDS). . . f May, 1896. Jan., 1900. 
Capt. Henry W. Howe . 2 cS Jan., 1888. Feb. 12, 1900. 
Major Grorcr S. MERRILL ‘ . April, 1878. Feb. 17, 1900. 
Lieut. JAcoB PFAFF . F; i ‘ June, — 1873. Feb. 20, 1900, 
Major F. W. GRAVES : 5 . May, 1893. March 12, 1900. 
Payson TUCKER . . ‘ 3 May, 1884. April 27, 1900. 
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MEMORY’S ROLL (Arranged). 


ARTILLERY COMPANY 


Woros WRITTEN FOR THE Company BY HENRY O’MEARA, 
Adapted to the music of the Vacant Chair.” 


Chant in praise the roll revealing 
Lives of ours from vision gone — 
Vanished thoughts o’er Memory stealing, 
Voices far that echo on; 
Proudly sing of records keeping 
‘Themes that still in love's view throng; 
Ranks of comrades calmly sleeping 
Rise with our awak’ning song. 


Crorus: 


O’er their shrouded, vacant places, 
O bright Memory, shed thy rays — 
Light thy roll with forms and faces 
Glowing as in by-gone days ! 


‘Though their lives’ long march is over, 
*Round their cheery traversed way 
Linger hearts that loving hover, 
Moving with our lines to-d: 
‘Trace their steps of honored story, 
‘Treasure now their names and deeds — 
Civic worth and martial glory 
Nigher sound as life recedes. 


Not with note of sadness only 
Chant, O Memory, sorrow’s roll} 

Not with knell for lives made lonely 
Marshal our dead manhood’s soul; 

Sing that yea 
Kindred spi 


nor death shall sever 
ts joined of yore — 
Valor yet with Honor ever 


Marching in our Ancient Corps! 


Mr. JouNnson, Sergeant WHITE and MaLe Cuorus. 


TAPS. 


SOPRANO SOLO—" Ancets ever BRIGHT AND FAIR” g ¥ , 
Madam CAROLINE GARDNER CLARK. 


PRAYER. 
Rev. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Oh Thou, who art the source of all life, we thank Thee for this beautiful 
world in which Thou hast placed us; for the deeds of its loyal sons and the 
manifestations of Thy power and glory. But we thank Thee more that we can 
take the name of Father upon our lips and think of all the majesty and great- 
ness and glory as being from One who loveth us. Especially is our gratitude 
rendered at this time, that we live in this beloved land, given by Thee, guarded 
by Thee, and full of prophecy unto the sons of men. We remember the times 
gone by when ina strange land the early ones made their home, and we thank 
Thee for all that has come down to us since; the great wisdom, the mighty 
leadership, the poet’s song, the orator’s speech, and the preacher's prayer, all 
blending at this time in one glorious, ascending psalm of thanksgiving. For 
humanity had waited, humanity had struggled and prayed for a spot on this 
earth where there might be freedom, where worship might be according to con- 
Science, where lives might be free from the burdens of tyranny. 

Thou didst give this new world to our forefathers, and after succeeding genera- 
tions we enter into their labors, and we give Thee here and now, around this pub- 
lic altar, the thanks of a grateful people. We thank Thee for the principles which 
belong to us as the children of the former days, and we pledge ourselves to make 
them stronger and more triumphant for our children’s children. We thank Thee 
that we can utter the words of freedom and justice spoken by our forefathers, that 
we can take the charters and proclamations of the old time and endeavor to 


Handel. 
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make them real in happy homes, thriving industries, blessed laws, all filled with 
justice, and those immunities and honors which belong to our people. We are 
gathered here to-day with psalms and prayers. We remember our comrades 
and friends who were once with us. They are not lost. They seem to come 
very near radiant look in upon us. Never lost to memory dear, 
they speak to at this time. We are all together, the visible and the invisible 
in that grand spirit of patriotism which makes us doubly loyal to what we have. 

Our Father, we pray, here and now, for the President of the United States, and 
all those associated with him in authority. Our republic is beset by dangers and 
compassed about with grave problems, but we are very sure that Thou hast 
given us the power to meet the mighty issues of the coming centuries. We are 
very confident, our Father, that we are working together and standing together 
for that which we hold to be good for all men across the seas and far away, and 
that the light shall spread which has been precious to us. We pray for the boys 
dear to us who are battling for the flag far away. For them we ask Thy blessings. 
We ask wisdom and loyalty to what we believe to be true, and that the emblem 
of our nation shall never be blemished. 

We ask Thy benediction upon this Commonwealth and its Governor, and all 
who have to do with the administration of it. Oh, beloved Commonwealth, thy 
valleys and hills, they speak to us to-day, and the places that seem silent, where 
the graves of our beloved are, speak to us with persuasion and power, Grant 
unto him that holdeth this high office, and all others executing and consulting 
with him, Divine guidance, supreme wisdom, and a love of the people’s welfare. 

And for our beloved Boston, and its Mayor, dear civic community, dear to 
our hearts, we pray for continued blessings. The memories that whisper from so 
many places and structures inspire us, moulding our hearts into a finer character. 
May Thy blessing rest upon this organization which has been marching through 
the years listening to the music of patriotism, loyal to the flag of the Common- 
wealth and of the nation; unto each and every one in this organization may 
there come the spirit of hope and courage and joy, not simply for the past 
but for this present time, full of its tender friendships, of its grand opportunities, 
of its noble circumstances. We shall have a message from one whose resources 
of character have been gathered in loyal experience and devotion to the coun- 
try’s service. Grant to us a receptive spirit, grant that his words come 
weighted with power. He has done the deeds that tell for strength and suprem- 
acy on land and sea for the flag he loved. And so to all of us gathered here, 
young and old, official and civilian, men and women, father and son, upon each 
one of us may there descend a fresh baptism of patriotism, of zeal, of noble con- 
fidence, believing that all things are possible unto us who give ourselves to God 
and country, to home and justice and brotherhood within the laws. 

Our Heavenly Father, hear our prayer, send us forth into our individual paths 
happier, braver, and more patient ; kindlier, and seeing greater things in the 
world both of possibility and encouragement. And then we shall be able, grate" 
ful r this recurring service, to feel the countless lessons of hope and love. 
And all these blessings we ask in the spirit of the Christ who asks us to build 
the kingdom, sometimes with the sword, but oftener, we know, with peace and 
grace and mercy. Heasketh us to build the kingdom, a realm of righteousness, 
of love, of freedom, and of brotherhood. Amen. 


and with fac 
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RECITATIVE AND ARIA—“‘ Now Heaven in Fuctest Guory Sune. From “ The Creation.” 


FREDERICK L. MARTIN. 


SERMON. 
Chaplain RoswELL RANDALL Hoes, United States Navy. 


(A report of the Sermon is given as an Appendix to this volume.) 


ANTHEM—"‘Hank, Hark, My Sours. 


a a ee Shelley, 
Madam CLarK, Miss May and Granp Cnorus. 


ODE. 
Rev. STEPHEN H. Rosiin, D. D. 


‘The tolling bells in all the towers of Time 
Proclaim the passing of the century 

Which man has fill’d with thoughts and deeds sublime 
‘And climbed its rugged heights to victory. 


Unfeeling heart that knows no sorrow, when 

Such wond’rous years ring out their last farewell, 
Decades that never on this earth again 

Can weave their influences ill or well! 


We part from them as friends long tried and true ; 
They join the forces which have lived their day ; 
‘Their going brings sad mood to me and you, 
For we, as they, too soon must pass away. 


But shall we not take courage in the thought 
Of all these years have brought to human kind ? 
How in their passing great things have been wrought 
By muscled hand and God-endowéd mind. 


So seemeth it to those who truly think 
And seek to find the good in all that is; 
The past conserved, the future hath its link 
Divine, to bind all coming years io this. 


Your history, most honorable corps, 
Attests the fact of Time’s unending chain, 

For have not your achievements more and more 
Shown that past centuries do live again ? 


In you there lives the ancient patriot, 
Who to the cause of right is faithful still; 
The Puritan, and Pilgrim too, their lot 
Blends with your own, be it for good or ill. 


You stand for liberty, not license, now, 
As they were prone to do in days of yore; 

You strike the crown of thorns from manhood's brow, 
‘And sbield the helpless one whose heart is sore. 


f 
M 


“AMERICA” (The old melody). + + 
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Justice in you doth ever find defence, 
Valor to you need never call in vain, 
Glory will march with you, and faith intense 
Achieve success again and yet again. 


‘Lhe standard of Old Glory which you hold 
Because your hands are clean, and strong, and true, 
Is safe indeed, its stripes, and stars of gold, 
‘As waves the banner up to heaven's blue. 


Men marching here have often met the foe 

On plain and sea, and rugged mountain height; 
Have felt the death-damp, suffered every woe 

‘To turn oppression’s darkness into light. 


Your ears are quickened yet for country’s call, 
Your feet are eager still for battle line, 

And shall be till the length'ning shadows fall, 
‘And on your ranks life's setting sun shall shine, 


For Country? Yes! And, too, for Motherland, 
For heroes of our blood across the sea, 

For soldier, statesman, man on every strand 
Whose breast heaves love for Queen and Jubilee | 


May Lion's strength and Eagle's swiftest fight, 
To one great end by God directed be, 

So shall this world be taught of truth and right 
‘And every man forevermore be free. 


Forthis Old Glory waves o’er isles afar, 
For this her soldiers fight, and bleed, and die; 
For this the Union Jack leads Afric’s war 
‘And her ten thousand sons in death's sleep le, 


With deftest fingers twine, with hearts of love, ; 
‘These emblems of the mightiest lands to-day, 

‘Together now, as in the past they strove 
Apart, with grateful hearts then let us pray. 


* 9, <3 "el Ge ie enn Saerehes 
(The congregution rose and joined in singing.) 


My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrims’ pride, 
From ev'ry mountain side 
Let freedom ring. 


My native country, thee — 

Land of the noble free — 
Thy name I love; 

I love thy rocks and rills, 

Thy woods and templed hills, 

My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above- 


Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees 
Sweet Freedom's song; 
Let mortal tongues awake, i 
Let all that breathe partake, 
Let rocks their silence break, 
The sound prolong. 


Our fathers’ God to Thee, 
Author of Liberty, 
To Thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With Freedom's holy light, 
Protect us by thy might, 
Great God, our King. 
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BENEDICTION. 
Rev. Ortver A. Roperrs, D.D. 
Now, unto the King Eternal, immortal, invisible, the only wise God, be glory, 
honor, dominion and power forever and forever, and may the grace of our Lord 
and Saviour, the love of God and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be and 
abide with us forever and forever. Amen. 


nor’s Staff; Major George F. Quimby, Major Charles P. Nutter, Captain 
Charles F. Nostrom, Captain Frederic S. Howes, First Regiment Mas- 
sachusetts Heavy Artillery; Colonel Charles K. Darling, Sixth Massa- 
chusetts Infantry; Lieutenant-Colonel Walter F. Peck, Second Corps 
of Cadets; Captain Frank K. Neal, of the National Lancers; Lieu- 
tenant Alfred Mudge, First Battalion Cavalry, M. V. M.; General 
Charles C. Fry, of Lynn; Captain Luke R. Landy, of the State Arsenal, 
South Framingham; Mr. William H. Flower, of the Adjutant-General’s 
Office; Captain George Going, Major Thomas F. Taff, Sergeant A. K. 
Loring, Captain Doris A. Young, Lieutenant H. P. Kincaid, of Utica, 
N. Y.; Sergeant John W. Knibbs, Worcester Continentals ; 

Lieutenant-Colonel John Black and Captain Thomas T. Stokes, Brit- 
ish Army and Navy Veterans; Mr. Henry Squire, President British 
Charitable Society; Mr. George H. Wemyss, President Scots Char- 
itable Society; Mr. J. E. Blunt, C. B., British Consul; Professor 
de Sumichrast, of Harvard College; Mr. William L. Tyler, United 
States Life Insurance Company; Mr. Horace A. Bird, of Roxbury; Mr. 
Arthur C. Whitney, Mr. William M. Ferris, of Newton; Mr. Otis H. 
Luke, Central National Bank; Mr. F. F. Hassam, of Hyde Park; Mr. 
Frank M. Robinson and Dr. David G. Eldridge. 

Commander Crimm opened the proceedings by introducing Chaplain 
Hoes, who, in the following words, invoked the Divine benediction; — 


GRAND MARCH. , 
SaLem Caper BAND. 


At the close of the service the Company returned to its armory, the 
route taken being Boylston, Washington, Summer, High, Pearl, Con- 
gress, and State Streets, and Merchants Row. 


THE BANQUET. 
The banquet was served in the reconstructed Faneuil Hall at 1.30 
P.M. Chandeliers, pillars, and walls were decorated for the occasion 
with flags, both American and British, and with bunting. Tables were 
bright with the gay flowers of June. Commander Criimm presided, and 
with him at the head table sat Governor Crane, Mayor Hart, Adjutant- 
General Dalton, Chaplain Roswell Randall Hoes, ex-Governor Brackett ; 
Hon. J. J. McCarthy, Surveyor of the Port; Lieutenant-Colonel William 
H. Baker, of the Honourable Artillery Company of London; Mr. E. W. 
Hazewell, of the Boston Transcript ; Colonel James A. Frye, command- 
ing the First Massachusetts Heavy Artillery; Hon. John E. Blunt, 
British Consul General; Mr. Peter D. Smith, Department Commander 
Grand Army of the Republic; Professor de Sumichrast, of Harvard 
University ; Rev. Edward A. Horton and Rev. Stephen H. Roblin, 
Guests, seated with members of the Company at other tables, included 
the following — 
General John W. Kimball, State Auditor; Hon. George E. Smith, 
President of the Senate; Hon. James J. Myers, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives; Captain J. G. B. Adams, Sergeant-at-Arms; Hons. 


Our Father in heaven, we pray that thy presence may be with us and thy 
benediction may rest upon us and all whom we represent, as we receive these 
manifestations of thy bounty, and we pray that while thou art feeding our bodies 
with natural food, thou wilt also feed our souls with the bread of life, for the 
sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The attack upon the edibles then began, with this inviting list as the 


bill of fare : — 
—>} MENU. — 


Boui lon. 


Dressed Salmon, Green Peas, 


William W. Davis and H. D. Yerxa, of the Governor’s Council; Sliced Tomatoes. Slice 1 Cucumbers. Radishes. 
Hon. Jeremiah J. McCarthy, Surveyor of the Port of Boston ; Spring Chicken, Cranberry Sauce. Spring Lamb, Mint Sauce! 
Aldermen Frederick W. Day, Philip O'Brien, Joseph J. Norton, and Sirloin Beef, Dish Gravy. 

Mashed Potatoes. String Beans. Spinach. Asparagus, Summer Squash. 


Robert A, Jordan; Mr. John T. Priest, Assistant City Clerk; Mr. John 


F. Dever, Clerk of Committees; Mr. A. D. Armstrong, of the Public Roman Punch, 


Buildings Department; Soft Shell Crabs, Tartar Sauce. Plover. Lobster Salad. 
Revs. William H. Ryder, Oliver A. Roberts, and Stephen H. Roblin; Almond Cake. Currant Cake. Frosted Cake. Citron Cake. 
Rear Admiral William T. Sampson, Chaplain Roswell Randall Hoes, Lady Cake. Jelly Cake. Cocoanut Cake. Sponge Drops. 

and Lieutenant Gustave Kammerling, U. S. N.; Vanilla, Strawberry, and Chocolate Ice Cream. Frozen Pudding, Bisque Corton! 
Captain Edward T. Brown, Seventh Artillery, Fort Warren; Lieu- Sultana Roll, Claret Sauce. Orange and Raspberry Sherbets. 


tenant F, E. Johnstone, Fort Adams, R. I.; Coe ai 


Surgeon-General Blood, and Colonel Henry S. Dewey, of the Gover- 


Bananas. Oranges. Strawberries and Cream. 
Crackers and Cheese. Olives. Nuts. Raisins. Coffee. Rolls. 
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An hour and a half was pleasantly occupied in dining and in good 
fellowship, with occasionai selections by the Salem Cadet Band as an 
additional attraction. Then Commander Criimm opened the after-dinner 
proceedings. He said: — 

THE COMMANDER. 


Your Excellency, Invited Guests, and Members of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company, —1 am not insensible to the honor and pleasure which have 
fallen to my lot to-day, to preside over this annual gathering on the celebration 
of the two hundred and sixty-second anniversary of our old organization. When 


I think of what this grand old Company has stood for in the more than two and , 


a half centuries of its existence, and when I think of what it stands for to-day in 
relation to the citizen soldiery of the State and to that true and honest patriot- 
ism which every lover of his country holds so dear to his heart, I feel that I may 
take a pardonable pride in being the chosen one to preside at your annual 
banquet. . 

And yet on this day, when I come to lay down my duties as your Commander 
and to surrender the insignia of my office, with which you honored me one year 
ago, Iam conscious of the fact that I may not have come up to your expectations 
in all matters pertaining to the duties of Commander of this honored Company ; 
but I assure you that where there have been errors and inadequacies on my part 
they have been of the head and not of the heart. 

The prosperity and best interests of the Company have ever been near tomy 
heart during the past twelve months, and now, when I am about to retire from 
the office of Commander, I feel that this grand old organization will ever and 
always be one of the loved and cherished things of my life. [Applause] 

If I have had any success in the work of the year just closing, and it has been 
a busy year with us, I must credit it to the splendid support you have given me 
as a Company, and to the faithful and untiring efforts of my brother officers, and 
I wish to return my grateful and sincere thanks to the Company for its co-opera- 
tion, and to my brother officers for duty well and faithfully performed. 

During the past year our membership has not been largely increased, but of 
the accession of those who have joined our ranks we may justly feel proud, for 
the list includes names which would honor the roll of any military or social 
organization. On the other hand, it is with sad hearts that we recall the num- 

er of our comrades who have joined the silent majority during the last year. 
And, without individualizing or special reference to one more than another, for 
they were all true soldiers, their country’s humble patriots, we cherish the mem- 
ory of their virtues and hold dear the remembrance of their fellowship with the 

Company. ’ 

In the past year an event has occurred which, I believe. will be marked in the 
future history of the Company as an important mile-stone in its progress, IT 
refer to the preservation of Faneuil Hall and to the completion of our new armory, 
In saving for the patriotic inspiration of future generations this glorious and 
Tenowned old cradle of liberty, the Company has done a creditable and noble 
work. Five years ago it was said, in referring to this subject, ‘“ sometime, 
through accident, the building may be destroyed by fire, and then, when it is too 
late, it will be said that the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Massa- 
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chusetts should have taken steps to preserve it.” To-day we are relieved of al] 
anxiety on that score by securing, through the Company’s vigorous and deter- 
mined action, not only a handsome, new armory, but a fireproof, indestructible 
Faneuil Hall. [1///ause.] And instead of the possible censure suggested, we 
have, I believe, not only the thanks of every patriotic Bostonian, but of every 
patriotic American, for the success of our efforts in preserving this beloved and 
liberty inspiring building. [Applause.] 

During the past year the Company has spent much time, labor, and some 
money in the preliminary preparation for the reception and entertainment of the 
parent company of London, whose visit was expected at this time, but which, 
unfortunately, had to be abandoned. However, we feel that itis not labor lost, 
but that the work, temporarily laid aside, will in due time bear good fruit. 

Although we have not been altogether exempt from embarrassments which 
have at times disturbed our tranquillity, it is a source of much gratification to me 
to-day to note the entire good fellowship that exists among the members of this 
old organization. [4///ause.] Inall the attributes of acombined military and 
social organization we stand without a parallel in the world. [Applause.] But 
the lessons of history and experience must be lost to us if we are content to trust 
alone to the peculiar advantages we happen to possess. How imperative, then, 
is the obligation imposed upon every member of this Company, whether his 
sphere of action be limited or extended, to exert himself in perpetuating the 
condition of things which is to-day so singularly happy. 

Gentlemen, you will give your attention to the Adjutant, who will now read 
the first regular toast. 

THE ADJUTANY. First regular toast :— 


The President of the United States. 


He is of the people, yet their leader, the head of millions of free men. We 
pay honor to the principles of popular government which he so ably represents- 
[Zhe band responded by playing “ America.”| 


Second regular toast : — 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Mother of heroes and statesmen; friend of reform and philanthropy; home 
of honor and patriotism: may future generations attest their loyalty and love by 
anoble citizenship. [Cheers for the Governor of the Commonwealth.) 


THe COMMANDER. Gentlemen, the one who occupies the highest 
chair of state and dispenses good government to the admiration and 
approval of his fellow-men we have with us to-day, to respond to this 
toast. I have the honor and pleasure of presenting to you his 
Excellency Governor Crane of Massachusetts. [Prolonged applause 
and cheers.]| 

GOVERNOR CRANE. 

Mr. Commander, Members of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, — 
Never having had the pleasure of witnessing the annual exercises of this organi- 
zation, and being somewhat anxious to learn the part I would be called upor 
to take in them, I naturally turned to the Adjutant General for information. 
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[Laughter and applause] We kindly assured me that my duties would be very 
simple, that I would be required to march around the city and to make one 
speech at the banquet and eight on the Common. [Leughter.] Usually General 
Dalton is a man of truth and veracity, but in this instance his ideas of simplicity 
and mine totally disagree. [ZLazghter.] T have, however, enjoyed the exercises 
up to the present point in the program, and I hope to survive the ordeal on the 
Common. 

Seriously, I am very glad to be present at this your annual banquet and in 
accordance with the time honored custom to extend to you the greetings of the 
Commonwealth. I congratulate you upon this, the Two Hundred and Sixty- 
second Anniversary, and upon your loyalty to the Commonwealth, and I wish 
that you may have many returns of the day. [Cheers, Ancients and guests rising.] 


Third regular toast: — 
The City of Boston. 
Rich in civic worth, great in history, strong in hopes of years to come, her 
sons and daughters rise up to call her blessed. [ Te ban? played “ Home, Sweet 
Home.) 


Tur CommMANDER. Gentlemen, we have with us to-day to respond 
to this toast no less a personage than the head of the present efficient 
administration of the city of Boston, and he may possibly tell you some 
of the secrets of his administrative success. I take great pleasure in 
introducing to you his Honor the Mayor. Gentlemen, Mayor Hart ot 
Boston. [Great applause. | 

MAYOR THOMAS N. HART. 

Mr. Commander, Gentlemen, — lf the Pilgrim Fathers could look upon this 
sight they would think they had accomplished all they came to this country for, 
[Laughter] They came here to worship God according to their consciences. 
They gave you the privilege of coming to Faneuil Hall and doing as you pleased, 
[Laughter.| Boston is glad to know that it has such defenders from within and 
without. [Applause.] 

None of you want advice. You are all happy. You are full inside, and you 
are just exactly the kind of men I like to meet in an afternoon. [ApAlause.] 
No desire for anything but to see the city grow in beauty and goodness, and that 
you may come together one year from to-day and have just as good a time as you 
are having now. [Applause] If your new commander comes anywhere near this 
‘one, why, this is not a priming to what we will have next year. The duties of 
your lieutenants and your past commanders have been very severe to-day. They 
have even carried round —I don’t know what, but everything that was good. 

Most of it has come to me. 

Now, gentlemen, the City of Boston is the apple of the eye of the whole Com- 
monwealth. The Governor has to do with the Berkshire hills; we have to do 
with the three hills in Boston. Make them what they should be, the best in the 
world. [Applause.] 
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Tue ComMANDER. Gentlemen, duties at the State House require 
the presence of his Excellency the Governor at this time, and he is 
about to retire from the hall; and before he goes I want you all to rise 
and give him three cheers. [7te cheers were given vigorously, and then 
the Governor, accompanied by the Adjutant-General, retired from the 
hall.j 

Fourth regular toast : — 

Harvard College. 


From her deep springs of education, youth draws scholarship, character, and 
progress. [The band played “ Fair Harvard.) 

THe ComMANpER. Gentlemen, we have been in years past rather 
unfortunate in not haying the President of Harvard College or any of his 
professors to respond to this toast. To-day we are particularly fortunate 
in having Professor Sumichrast, the gentleman who will respond to the 
toast, Harvard College, and I want to say that, as the other speeches 
have been very short I hope that the Professor will not abbreviate but 
take all the time he desires. [A///ause.] Gentlemen, I have now the 
pleasure of introducing to you Professor de Sumichrast of Harvard 
College. [Renewed applause.) 


PROFESSOR DE SUMICHRAST, 


Capt. Cramm, Members of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, and 
Gentlemen, — It is a matter of singular pride and congratulation to me that I have 
been selected to represent here to-day the great University of Harvard and to 
represent her before an organization which dates back as far as Harvard herself. 
[Applazse.] Founded by Englishmen, dowered by Englishmen, named for an 
Englishman, situated in a city which changed its name of Newtowne to that of the 
English Cambridge, Harvard University is bound by numerous ties to that dear 
old land which I call mine [apples te that land, gentlemen, with which you 
have so many and so close associations, both as New Englanders and, still 
more, within late years, as brothers in arms of your comrade company, the 
London Artillery Company. [Aff/ause.] 

What does Harvard University stand for to-day? Your Adjutant, reading out 
this toast, which you have received with such cordiality, spoke of her as giving 
learning, as making character, as a nurse of progress. It seems to me, sir, that 
no better expression of the task which the University fulfils, not only in this 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, not only in this territory of New England, not 
only in the great republic of the United States, but in the world itself, could be 
found than just that, — that the youth of America draw from her deep springs of 
education, learning and character and progress. [4 pplause.] 

You will allow a foreigner, you will allow a European to speak to you without 
flattery, to speak to you from his heart. And let me say this, that in the con- 
nection which I have had with the University, the intimate acquaintance which I 
naturally possess with its working, the one great thing which strikes me is this, 
that Harvard University does not confine itself to mere pedagogical work, it 
does not limit itself to the mere making of scholars who shall delve out from 
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world of the United States, great numbers of teachers, of preachers, of lawyers, 
of judges, of merchants, of miners, of engineers. It has given those men a 
training, it has given those men a knowledge, it has given thema strength by 
which, scattered as they are through the length and breadth of this vast terri- 
tory, they are using their influence for good, they are sending out their power 
for good, they are making in this land what —and TI recall to you that I am 
speaking asa foreigner — what no other land possesses to such a degree, a 
highly educated, a highly trained, large class of individuals, [Great applause.] 

I yield to no man in my loyalty to Europe, in my loyalty to Great Britain, but 
Ido say this: that when I looked upon the companies and the regiments that 
marched out of Boston some two years ago to bear Old Glory to new climes, 
Tcould not help being struck with the intelligent appearance of the men in the 
ranks. [Cries of * Good,” and applause.| And then who of us could help being 
struck with that self abnegation, that absolute devotion to principle and duty, 
which it is Harvard’s proud boast that she inculcates in each one of her students 
and each one of her instructors, when we remember Sherman Hoar [applause], 
giving his life, not upon the field of battle, not amid the plaudits of an enthusiastic 
nation, but quietly and nobly to save lives? 

Gentlemen, think of what Harvard is. As you were born she was born. AS 
you have grown she has grown. As your country, which started from such small 
beginnings, from that little bit of rock down at Plymouth, has grown to bea 
vast continent and a world power, so Harvard has grown with the land in which 
it is, grown with its growth, lived its life, and, as you spread out to still greater 
responsibilities, to still wider fields, so Harvard responds, intuitively, instinctively, 
immediately, to the great responsibility which this nation feels at this moment, the 
responsibility which it has towards the new races which have come under the 
protection of the Stars and Stripes. [4fp/ause.] You have assumed, gentlemen, 
as a nation, most weighty duties. You.have assunied most tremendous respon- 
sibilities towards that land, of late the victim of the very direst oppression, Cuba. 
You have incurred responsibilities towards Porto Rico, that opened its arms to 
welcome the American army. You have incurred responsibilities towards the 
Philippines, the people of which you must draw, not merely to fear, but to love 
you. [4pplazse.] 

And how are these responsibilities to be met? Harvard has answered that 
question. She is bringing within her gates fifteen hundred Cuban teachers, — 
for what purpose? [A voice,“ Zducation.”| For education. [Applause] And for 

something more, for something more than education. In the many discussions 


the dusty records of the past information of greater or less use to the present, 
but that Harvard stands first and foremost in the educational work which it 
is at present engaged in, — it stands first and foremost for the making of 
men. [Afplause.] Many of you, I am sure of it, are yourselves graduates of 
Harvard, yourselves have raised many atime the three times three and nine 
long Harvards which we delight to hear, and you know that if there was one 
thing which you drew from that university, if there was one possession which is 
to be more highly prized than another, it is that there you learned to be men in 
the fullest sense of the word, —self-responsible, self-governing, careful of the 
interests of others, learning to love your country, learning to devote yourself to 
her institutions, learning to sacrifice yourself, if need be, to the best interests of 
the noble land of which you call yourselves the sons. [Afp/ause.] 

But that is not all. If Harvard thus makes of the students she welcomes 
within her gates men of character, men of sterling worth, if she develops in them 
those native qualities which they brought from the field, from the farm, from the 
forest, from the. town, from the village, from the mountain, if she does that, 
she does a still greater work, —she makes possible a public, she makes possible 
a public for the statesmen who are to issue forth from her halls or from other 
halls, those that are made strong with a college education, those who are to go 
forth to the world after having been richly endowed by Columbia, by Yale, by 
Cornell, by Michigan, or by Harvard itself. She makes it possible for men who 
are called to guide the destinies of this nation to know that when they appeal to 
the intelligence of the land they will not appeal in vain, but will call upon men 
who have learned to think for themselves, to reason, to distinguish appearances 
and shams from realities and truths, who know how to weigh facts, who know 
how to take into account all the circumstances before they pronounce judgment, — 
a judgment which has weight, which has importance, because it isnot the judg- 
ment of irrational sentiment, it isnot the judgment of enthusiasm or of hysteria, 
but the calm and cool judgment of trained reason. 

And when I say this, what further follows, gentlemen? Tt follows that Har- 
vard —not alone, but in conjunction with her many sister universities, so many 
of them growing up and endeavoring to rival in fame, in numbers, in learning, 
IQ importance, the glorious university to which I am attached — Harvard is 
helping, as you are all helping, to make a nation, the nation of the United States, 
the American nation, —for, after all, when we say America what else can we 
mean but the United States? [AAplause.] When we say America do we 
Europeans ever dream of meaning Brazil, or Patagonia, or Venezuela, or, 
Mexico, or Central America? No; when we say America we mean the Anglo- 
Saxon race, we mean the great republic, we mean that land which has taught us 


teachers who are to be with us at the end of this month I have heard the objection 


Europeans so many important, so many valuable lessons in liberty, in inde- y made, “ But what can yee ae ah s weeks ? How much English can 
pendence, in self government, —we mean the United States. [Great applause.] they learn in six weeks? What knowledge o! America can they possess in six - 
I do not know that I ought to, I do not know that I may, recall to you your weeks ? What knowledge can you give them of political economy in six weeks?” 

‘. = * . : i 
own glorious past, your rich history, but, if that is in the minds of all who listen What do I care for this eee What do we want to teach them? We 
to me to-day, let me say that there is one more precious work which Harvard is want to show them what a land, at a country, which has free institutions, 
engagedin. It is aquiet work, whichis all the more effective that it is not seen. which has liberty as its watchword, which has justice for its motto, what a 
Harvard has sent out illustrious men, Harvard has sent out statesmen, has country which knows what self-government 1s In every respect and in every detail, 
sent out warriors, has sent out philosophers and historians, but it has trained, it a country which wants no tyrant over it and will brook none, — we want to show 


has sent into the world of Boston, into the world of Massachusetts, into the them what that country is and what their country can become. [Great applause.] 


which I have heard upon this question of the visit of the fifteen hundred Cuban . 
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That, gentlemen, it seems to me, is the real meaning of this visit of the Cuban 
teachers. That is what America, what the United States, going to do for 
them. It is going to show them how a land has grown up from small begin- 
nings, has striven with might and main, has wrought itsclf into a power of world 
influence, to show them the immense trade, the magnificent industries, the 
superb buildings, the innumerable towns and villages that have sprung up in 
this country. When they go back it may be that some of them will have been 
so dazed by what they have seen that they will be rather dull and foolish, but 
can you not believe that with most the effect of this visit will be to carry to the 
remotest plantations of Cuba the idea that this America, which came forward to 
Save a people from the tyranny of Spain, —from that tyranny against which 
England struck the first blow in the sixteenth century, when she laid low the 
Invincible Armada, and to which the United States gave the final blow at the end 
of the nineteenth century, — that that America stands, as we have proclaimed it 
to stand, for liberty, for good government, for justice, for the uplifting of the 
tace, for the educating of every one within the pale of United States territory. 
And if I am not, sir; encroaching too much upon the time [cvves of “Go on”), 
may T say that I feel it impossible, quite impossible, speaking to a military 
organization, to keep down the remembrances of my countrymen, to keep down 
the remembrances of my country, to keep down the remembrances of the troops 
which rushed to the relief of Mafeking, held by that glorious soldier, Baden 
Powell. T cannot help saying a word or two about the relation of the United 
States to this war which is desolating South Africa. I may, perhaps, be trench- 
ing upon a forbidden subject. If so [er#es of “Go on”), if so, T am prepared to 
be put under arrest, Iam sure that no man could desire more charming jailers 
than you would prove to be. Now, sir, if there is any peculiarity of mankind, — 
and it is not merely American mankind, but it is all mankind, all of them, of 
French mankind, German mankind, Russian mankind,—it is the power of 
Words, it is the astonishing capacity of man to be fooled by words. I have 
spoken of France. Iam, on one side of my family, of French origin; I have a 
great love for France; I am engaged steadily in instilling into the minds of my 
ae eagvard boys the beauties of French literature ; and yet, what do I find in 
. nce? I find that the word “king,” that the word “ royalty,” that the word 
majesty,” possessed up to 1789 such a marvellous gift of blinding people that 
when you said “ the king,” why, everybody went down on his knees; that in the 
nineteenth century, after the Revolution and the cutting off of the head of a 
monarch, that word was still potent enough to make one of the greatest minds 
that France has ever produced say, “It is a king! Nations, bow down!” It is 
SO strong that, after one hundred years of republican institutions, —for the 
Restoration, for the Second Empire, could not destroy the republican institu- 
tions of France, could not destroy the principles which were won at the cost of so 
much blood in 1789,—I find that at the close of the nineteenth century that single 
word “royal” and that single word “majesty” have so much power that an 
ineffable cad, the last representative of the royal line of France, can be acclaimed 
uy can be honored when he ought to be contemptuously spurned by every man 
eaaeaae ee Well, if that is the case, i that is the case with 
4 more, gentlemen, if you come to think of it, t the 
case with the word “republic”? If I were a despot in ambition, if I desired to 
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be an autocrat and I had the opportunity given me, I should spread around the 
idea that I was a dyed in the wool republican. I should get up a nice little 
despotism and I should dub it a republic, and then I should be sure of winning 
the sympathy and winning the support of the unintelligent portion of the United 
States [@///avse], but I should lose the support of the intelligent and thinking 
portion thereof. [4///avse | You know the old proverb, “Give a dog a bad 
name and you may as well hang him.” It has been reversed within the past few 
years. Give a corrupt, givea tyrannical oligarchy a good name, call it a republic, 
and then you can rouse the utmost sympathy for it. 

I will not enter into the disputed question of whether the ‘Transvaal — I 
shall soon be able to say the late Transvaal, —is or is not a republic. I merely 
bring it to the appreciation of my auditors what kind of a republic it is the 
executive head of which speaks currently of “my subjects.” [Zaughter.] That 
is the manner in which President Kreuger ordinarily speaks of the Burghers and 
of that most despised class, which has now left the country, the Outlanders. “ My 
subjects,” “ My army,” * My revenge,” “ My treasury.” hat is the way, gentle- 
men, in which Louis XIV. of France spoke. hat is the way in which George 
ILI. spoke of this country — and you taught him a lesson about that. [Laughter 
and applause.| A republic! Compare the glorious principles of 1776 with 
the principles which underlie the government of the Transvaal at the present 
day, and then will you not blush that the name of republic should be applied to 
a government which is the very antithesis in every respect of what your own 
government is? You are a government of the people, by the people; and for 
the people, as opposed to a government by an oligarchy, for an oligarchy, and of 
anoligarchy. [4pplazse.] 

But, as I said, this is a debatable subject. I would rather draw your attention 
to one point. It is this: that you Americans and we Britons have interests in 
common which are not trade interests; we have interests in common which are 
not simply educational interests. We have been charged, we Britons, with 
greed of empire, with lust of gold. So have you. Go through Europe, read 
French papers, read German papers, and see what they say of you. Read that 
the sugar plantations, the tobacco fields of Cuba, were the real reason why you 
interfered there. They forget all that we know on this side of the quality of 
Spanish rule. They forget with what generous response you answered the call 
to “Come over and help us” which the Cubans sent up. We are, therefore, 
one together in the contumely which is heaped upon us by other nations of 
Europe. But we are one, gentlemen, much more, in this: that we have the same 
principles at heart, the elevation of the human race, the civilizing of inferior 
races, the spread of knowledge, the establishment of justice, the development 
of self government, of reponsibility, among nations. These are the great things 
for which the United States of America stand at the present day, and these 
very things are what Great Britain stands for in South Africa at this present 
moment. [Applause]. I say, therefore, that you and we are brothers in blood 
certainly, but we are brothers in what is better than blood, — we are brothers 
in our high ideals, we are brothers in our high aims. 

And, mark this, you taught us a severe lesson in 1776, a lesson that, thank 

God, we will never forget. Why? Because it was this lesson, that men have 

an inalienable right to the pursuit of life, liberty, and happiness, as your glorious 
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Declaration of Independence has it. [4pplause.] And then you got rid of the 
despotism of George III. When we were able to apply those same principles, 
see what incalculable benefit they have conferred upon our great colonies of 
Canada and Australia. 

We have learned that lesson from the United States. and I hope that at this 
crucial time, at this crisis of British history, we shall yet learn another lesson 
from the United States, and it is this: you have in the United States many 
different nationalities. Has it ever struck you, gentlemen, how loyal to the Stars 
and Stripes are these various nationalities ?. Have you ever thought of what that 
is? Take the Irishman in America. He carries, and he is right, the shamrock 
on St. Patrick's Day; and I have worn it myself, and been proud to be able to 
do it. The Irishman loves his own country, he loves his green flag; but he loves 
the Stars and Stripes, and he will die for it. [4/f/awse.] He has done it 
before now; he will do it again. You have Germans in great numbers. Those 
Germans do not forget the old Deutschland, the old fatherland, but they are loyal 
and true to the United States, of which they forma part. [Afplause.] Now, 
there is a lesson which we British have to learn. By the great secret of assimi- 
lation you have brought these different nationalities, while not forgetting the 
land of their origin, —for the Britons themselves who are here, and who are 
naturalized, love the Stars and Stripes, — you have brought them to be devoted, 
loyal fellow-citizens. We have to do something of the sort in Great Britain. It 
is not enough, gentlemen, that we should reward the conspicuous valor of the 
Dublin Fusileers, the maryellous gallantry of the Connaught Rangers, the daunt- 
less Courage of the Inniskillings, by simply wearing the shamrock on St. Patrick's 
Day, by creating a regiment of Irish guards. There must be more than that, 
That may do for the sentiment, that may do for the first call, but we must as 
Britons trust the Irish nation more than it has been trusted. We must by all 
Means give it satisfaction on all those points on which it ought to be satisfied. 

And now, sir, I feel that I ought to draw my remarks to a close. [Cries of 
‘Go on.”] feel all the more pleased at the reception which I have had that it 
is not so long since this hall rang with evidences of other sentiments towards the 
Speaker who is now addressing you. But I do feel this, that it is not in vain 
that I appeal to Americans of intelligence and thought to help on the great work 
of civilization, and, in the words which we love to read again at the foot of this 
Sreat picture, I repeat after the great man who spoke them, “ Liberty and union” 
between the branches of the great civilizing races, Great Britain and America, 

for ever,” [Prolonged applause and cheers, followed by shouts of “What's the 
Matter with Sumichrast ? 2] 


Fifth regular toast: — 
The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. 
A comradeship of those who never grow old in their hearts: to country, 
home, and friends, forever true. 
‘There are bonds of all sorts in this world of ours, 
Letters of friendship and ties of flowers, 
And true lovers’ knots, I ween; 
The girl and the boy are bound by a kiss, 


But there’s never a bond, old friend, like this — 
We have drunk from the same canteen! 
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It was sometimes water and sometimes milk, 

And sometimes apple-jack, fine as silk; 
3ut wh itever the tipple has been, 

We shared it together, in bane or bliss, 

And I warm to you, friend, when I think of this — 
We have drunk from the same canteen! 


Tue CoMMANDER. Gentlemen, we have with us to-day to respond to 
this toast a gentleman well known to all the members of this organiza- 
tion, whose remarks are always characterized by dignity and pathos, and 
his logical conclusions are admired by us all. I now have the pleasure 
of introducing to you Honorable William A. Morse, [Great applause.] 


HON. WILLIAM A. MORSE. 


Mr. Commander,— The first thing that I propose to do is to file a complaint 
to be acted upon at the next meeting. I am either put behind Supplee of 
Baltimore or a learned professor of Harvard. I was expecting to speak last on 
this occasion, and I had prepared a piece of poetry to begin with, but I will 
deliver it for the benefit of thosé who are to come after me, 


‘The first four acts already past, 
‘The Ancients’ choicest offerings come the last. 


Iam frank enough to admit, Mr. Commander, that there is no response with 
which I am on such terms of intimacy as I am with this particular toast. I 
have chaperoned this same lovely gem twice on our visits abroad, At Buffalo I 
arrayed it in the most gorgeous apparel that my fancy could suggest, At 
Philadelphia I had the pleasure of appearing before you again, although it was 
clad in a soberer garb, as became a Quaker City of Brotherly Love. And here 
I find myself again, this afternoon, with my thrice betrothed bride, the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company. I, however, am as infatuated as ever, and 1 
propose to take the last costume from my mental wardrobe and make it as 
presentable to you as possible, with the hope that you will receive it with the 
same enthusiasm and attention with which you would welcome a third bottle 
that you had already sampled twice, with the realization that under no circum- 
stances could it appear before you for the next four months. 

I should have asked some of you, perhaps, whether I ought again to respond 
to this toast, were I not reminded of a question that was asked of a leading 
man in a country village by a lecturer, as to whether the people would like to 
have him deliver his lecture on Mount Vesuvius, and he replied that he thought 
the people of that town would prefer that he would deliver his lecture on Mount 
Vesuvius rather than in that village. [Zaughéer.] 

Notwithstanding these facts, and although the muse is somewhat doubtful, I 
want to state to this Company that I stand here in the realization of a great 
truth. I have long since passed the stage where I ceased to be ornamental to 
this Company; I have become positively useful. When the Commander of 
this Company has to arise and express the deep regrets of those masters of 

Pyrotechnics whom he has expected here this afternoon, and who send their 
Sorrow that they are unable to be sent up on this particular occasion, he 
despatches the Adjutant to me and orders me to report at the talking place at 
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such a time, ready for work, and I always come, to prove the truth of that 
philosophy, that a lamp in the house is sometimes more valuable than a star in 
the sky. [Laughter] 

But, Mr. Commander, now that the Governor has gone and I am no longer 
his escort, I have the privilege of making some comments upon his presence 
here. Iam quite sure that he was delighted to be rescued by an armed force 
from that infested district of the Gypsy Moth, with its great chorus of human 
friends and foes, and come to the one place where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest, in the sanctuary of the Ancients. I heard 
the Mayor of Boston, and I was experienced enough to suspect that, behind that 
kindly smile and that cheerful expression, he was putting aside memories that 
he would like to forget for the day. I know it must have been a relief to him 
to come to this home of the Ancients, where there would not come to his ear 
the noise of the arrival of a visiting chairman with his delegation, and where 
there would not step before his vision the countless numbers of beheaded spirits 
who moaningly walk the valhalla of the democratic dead. [Laughter.] 

There is another thing, quite significant to my mind, in the presence of those 
two magistrates. It was more of historical interest to me than any two magis- 
trates who have been here in my recollection. ‘They both in themselves typify 
that good old Boston couplet. The Mayor typifies the first line, ‘‘ Solid men of 
Boston drink no deep potations,” and the Governor is the perfect fulfilment of 
the second line, “ Solid men of Boston make no long orations.” [Laughter and 
applause.) 

But, seriously speaking, and responding for this Company, I want to say that, 
from Berkshire to the Cape, Massachusetts was never in the hands of a master 
who could better fashion her for business, honor, and success than Winthrop 
Murray Crane [applause]; and as long as Thomas N. Hart is Mayor of Boston, 
the word “honesty ” will be the principal word upon the escutcheon of our fair 
city. 

a ene Commander, unburdened myself of my first duty, and have 
exercised all my prerogatives but one, for every man has one in time which he 
likes to exercise, at least Chief Justice Brewer of the Supreme Court said so 
when he told the story of a man in the State of Illinois who was appointed a 
justice of the peace, and the fence of whose farm was on the line between the 
State of Illinois and the State of Indiana. One day he observed his oldest son 
and the hired man in a fight. Remembering his commission, he mounted the 
fence and said: “In behalf of the State of Illinois I command you to keep the 
Peace.” At that moment, unfortunately, the fence gave way and he fell over on 
the Indiana side. He immediately rose to his feet and shouted to his oldest 
boy, “Give him the devil, Jim; I have lost my jurisdiction.” [Laughter.] 

The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company! What memories it suggests. 
It is not the theme of a casual speaker. It should be the work of an historjan 
to recall. I often wish, as Choate said in his great lecture, that like the Lay of 
the Last Minstrel in the old Scottish days, some wandering harper, whose soul 
overflowed with all the song and story of the past, would sing the memories of 
those good old days and the lives of those men whose names are cnrolled upon 
the roll of this Company. It would indeed be most pleasing to have the mists 
of two and a half centuries cleared away. He would have to go back to the old 
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colonial days and come down, epoch after epoch, generation after generation, 
and, like Old Mortality among the tombs of the unforgotten faithful, wipe the 
dust from the urns of our fathers. He would have to tell of touching incidents, 
of brave deeds, of just sentiments, of noble self-consecration, which are as 
thickly scattered over the lives of these men as stars in the brow of night. 

Imagination, Mr. Commander, that wandering faculty of the mind, takes us 
back two hundred and sixty-three years, and we see John Winthrop, with 
doubtful mind, signing the first charter of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company of Massachusetts. As we come back to the present time more 
slowly, as we look about us, we see among the great princes of commerce, 
foremost searching in the field of science, famous in the great professions, 
bravest on the field of battle, the names of men, both living and dead, who 
belong to this Company, who have felt proud memories in the glory of our 
colors from the earliest days of Faneuil Hall to the later days of Windsor 
Castle. 

I want to say, my comrades, that, whatever I may say this afternoon, I want 
you to try and remember the next two sentences [ utter. Ido not know who 
was the Commander of this Company at the closing of the year 1800, or how 
worthy and excellent a man he was, but I say to you, as your comrade, be he 
whom he may, he had not won more completely the esteem of his command than 
he who closes and surrenders his commission at the close of the nineteenth 
century. [Applavse.] I do not know who was the Captain that led this Com- 
pany into the year rSor, but, be he whom he may, he never was chosen with 
greater unanimity, and never went forward in the fulfilment of his duty sustained 
by stronger hopes and _ better wishes, than he who will lead us over time’s 
invisible lines into the wonderful twentieth century that is to come. [Cries of 
“ Sure” and applause.] 

And now, Mr. Commander, my task is about completed. I congratulate you 
all that you were again able to eat your annual dinner in Faneuil Hall. I am 
glad that our military instincts have not become so warped or misshapen that 
we cannot eat and drink. I could bring, if T chose, much authority to prove 
that we can bear food as well as arms, and, if the professor of Harvard was not 
here, I might attempt to quote to you history to the effect that the Ancients 
were not to be laughed at when they said that the stomach was the seat of all 
the noble faculties [/azg/éer], that the great physician once said it was even the 
dispenser of genius, that the Hebrews recognized it as the headquarters of 
intellect, and that the Hindus of the present time regard it as the seat of all the 
delightful emotions. [Laughter and applause.] : 

Mr. Commander, I have never before spoken in this hall, where inspiration 
sieeps and always wakens and comes at the call of the masters with magical 
speech to quicken the hearts and souls of men, and I wish, as I respond for this 
Company, on its last anniversary in this century, within these historic walls, that 
I could throw about you that delightful sentiment and that charm which 
captivates the feelings, convinces the judgment, and fills the mind with wisdom 
and better knowledge. I can only offer you some poor prophecy of my own, 
that when, one hundred years from to-day, we all have passed away, and but few 
of us are remembered, even in name, he who shall stand and take my place 
will perhaps gaze upon a scene not altogether unlike this. Perhaps they will 
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meet in this same old hall. Perhaps there will look down upon them these 


pictured scenes of mighty men and mighty deeds. They will have a knowledge 
of which we have never dreamed. All secrets may have been revealed to them 
but the divine mystery of life. But their hearts, like ours, will be unchanged, 
and-when they come on occasions such as these they will love to recall all that 
is most glorious, most noble, most worthy, in this old Company, and, as they go 
forth, bearing our old flag, recollections will come to them of these days. I hope 
we will send to them our noble remembrances of pleasant companionship, that 
will inspire them to say, what is our hope, our comfort, and our prayer, that God 
may be with us as he has always been with the fathers. [d//azse. 


Sixth regular toast : — 


The Honourable Artillery Company of London. 

Across the sea we reach fraternal hands. Greetings and good will to our 
friends who, at home and abroad, are upholding the honor of their ancient and 
honorable fame. [Zhe band played “God Save the Queen,” and the audience 
applauded and cheered.| 


THE ComMANDER. Gentlemen, we are particularly fortunate to-day 
in having a gentleman here to respond to this toast, the Honourable 
Artillery Company of London, who is a member of that Company and 
who only arrived on our shores a few days since. I have the pleasure of 
introducing to you Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. Baker of the Honourable 
Artillery Company of London. [Prolonged applause and cheers.] 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL W. H. BAKER. 


Mr. Commander, may I say Comrades, of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company of Boston, and Gentlemen, — In the first place, I want to thank you, 
sir, for the very flattering manner in which you were good enough to propose 
the health of the Company that I have the honor to belong to, and you, gentle- 
men, for the very cordial reception you gave to the same. 

I think a word or two in explanation is due from me as to why I am here 
when my comrades are in the Transvaal. Well, gentlemen, it is easily 
explained. When I left London, some eight months ago, for a trip round the 
world, there was no thought of any war, I think, or, at least, we were not sure 
that war was going to take place in the Transvaal, still less was there thought of 
volunteers being required. I heard of it in China. The thought existing in 
every mind in our Company when I left London was our visit here. We were 
sure, from our popular Commander, Lord Denbigh, down to the humblest 
member of the Regiment, that we were going to visit the Artillery Company of 
Boston, and we were looking forward to that visit with very great pleasure- 
Circumstances, as you know, have altered cases, and instead of being able to 
visit here and receive the hospitality of this organization, a great many of our 
members have volunteered for South Africa. I am sure it must be a great 
pleasure to many of you, for I have no doubt you have heard it from the old 
country, that when volunteers were called for from the auxiliary forces the 
Honourable Artillery Company were not backward in coming forward, and I 
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think that their percentage was quite equal to any, if not one of the best, in the 
records of the auxiliary forces in England. 

The question has arisen in my mind, however, on many occasions, whether the 
ordeal of facing the Boer artillery would be-as great as that of facing the 
artillery of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Boston, for their 
artillery of hospitality, I think, would equal or surpass that of the Boers. I 
know to some extent what it is, having been a recipient of it some twelve years 
ago. But, gentlemen, let us hope that our visit is only a pleasure deferred. I 
feel that is the feeling existing at home, although, mind, I am not speaking 
officially. 

I shall speak with a great deal of pride and pleasure of the reception accorded 
me during my short visit here. I came to Vancouver some fortnight or three 
weeks ago, and I was very much struck with the sentiment that seems to exist 
among a great many Americans, especially all those to whom I had the honor of 
talking, their sympathetic feeling towards the old country, and I feel that that, 
in a great measure, is due to this ancient company of Boston and the visit that 
it made when it came over to England some three years ago, invaded the 
country, and we surrendered unconditionally. I am sure that the good spirit 
that was evinced on both sides has done a great deal towards the feeling that 
exists now. Long may that feeling continue. Iam sure that it is the wish of 
every one, or at least all that I am connected with on the other side, that the 
feeling existing between the two Anglo-Saxon races should grow and increase. 

I thought before I left New York, where I arrived only last week, that I could 
not possibly leave America without visiting that most hospitable of all cities, 
Boston, where I had had the privilege of making many friends, whom I see 
around this table. That friendship has been cemented on the other side of the 
water when they have done us the honor of coming there. I will only say in 
conclusion, gentlemen, that I thank you very much for having received me with 
the courtesy you have to-day, and am pleased to be present and learn one thing, 
Iam the only one of the invited guests who kept the appointment. [4AA/ause.] 


Seventh regular toast : — 


The Massachusetts Volunteer Militia. 


Our citizen soldiers are patriots, always on,duty, in peace and war: safe- 
guard of laws, protector of industry, a bulwark of individual rights. 


Tue COMMANDER. Gentlemen, to respond to this toast we have 
present a colonel of one of our Massachusetts regiments, and I hope 
that Iam not offending any member of the volunteer. militia when I say 
that he is colonel of the best regiment in Massachusetts. I now have 
the pleasure of introducing to you Colonel James A. Frye, colonel of the 
First Heavy Artillery. [Great applause.) 


COLONEL JAMES A. FRYE. 
Captain Créimm, Gentlemen, —T shall have to confess that I do not consider 
myself altogether a stranger, although this is the first time that it has been my 
privilege to be with the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company; for I have 
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the honor to belong to an artillery outfit that is rather ancient and is entirely 
honorable. Of the twelve batteries of the old First Heavy Artillery, there are 
three which can show over a century of history; there are three which have 
served in three wars and served honorably in all. 

But I am speaking for the whole militia, Time was, in certain places, when 
the toast of the militia was coupled with the sentiment, “ invincible in peace, in- 
visible in war.” Gentlemen, the time never was when that sentiment applied to 
the militia of Massachusetts. [Cries of“ Good” and applause.) Century after 
century, the Massachusetts militia has been doing its work and slowly improving 
until the time has come, the time had come two years ago, when a telegram 
handed to the Governor of Massachusetts from the Secretary of War, asking for 
four regiments of infantry and three batteries of coast artillery, could be answered 
by the response that Massachusetts had ready five fully armed, equipped, uni- 
formed, and fairly disciplined regiments of infantry, twelve batteries of coast 
artillery, three light batteries, an efficient naval brigade, three troops of cavalry, 
a signal corps, and an ambulance corps. And, gentlemen, I am not wrong 
in saying that that force was something never contemplated by the fathers, 
because to an extent it was a regular standing army. 

The militia of to-day is a regular army in everything except pay and except in 
the rigorous, steady training that is required from regular troops. It is armed, 
equipped, trained, and already has taken the first steps towards making efficient 
soldiers. I am talking seriously now, and I wish to say that the militia is steadily 
moving onward. Fear has been expressed by some thatin the requirements now 
put forward for membership in the militia, the young men of the State will be 
driven out of the ranks. Older men come to us and say, “ You are making it too 
high. You are eliminating the element of fun; you are inSisting too much on the 
element of work.” I do not believe it. I believe absolutely, from what I know 
of the youngsters who are in the ranks, that they are there, not for the fun of the 
old days, but for the honest, earnest work, that means that they shall train them- 


selves for a reserve to the regular army. [A///aise.] 
And here I wish to emphasize one point, which, above all others, characterizes 


the militia of Massachusetts. Zt believes int the regular army and in the regular 
navy! Tt believes that we must have an efficient navy, a strong navy, and that 
we must have something beside the skeleton army which we have had, and soon 
must have again unless Congress performs its duty and prepares in time of peace 
for the eventualities of war. (Cries of “ Good,” and applaiuse.] We know that no 
militia force can ever take the place of a well trained, strong, regular establish- 
men. What we hope to do, and what we are trying to do, is to provide a trained 
reserve. We will try our best to do it, and I think we shall succeed. Two years 
ago we sent into the field the six regiments from Massachusetts. They were 
not regular troops, but they were good volunteers ; they were infinitely better 
than volunteers proper could have been, men hastily raised absolutely from civil 
life, and with no training whatever. A good militia regiment has the start of 
an ordinary volunteer regiment of anywhere from six weeks to two months, and 
in the course of a modern war six weeks or two months must be counted. 

Now, gentlemen, that is what we hope to do, it is what we are doing in a way, 
and I believe that as the years go on, with the class of young men we are getting 
for officers, we shall be able eventually to come to the country in time of war 
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and demand recognition as a trained reserve that really can be depended upon ; 
but before that is done we must have recognition from the general government. 
Massachusetts stands ready at any time, as history has shown, to put in its troops 
ngiy, just as they stand, but those troops have the right to know 


freely, ungrudg 


. in time of peace that there is some definite place provided for them in the national 


line of defence; they have a right to ask that they shall be recognized, and not 
be compelled to trust everything to chance on the call of war, as everything was 
trusted to chance in the last emergency. 

Gentlemen, we feel in the artillery, and I speak for the artillery now, that we 
have in the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company a strong backing. We 
feel that the time may come when we may have to call onyou for something 
more than mere sympathy. We feel that the time may come when this old 
corps, following the example of its brothers in England, may decide to attach to 
the regular militia establishment an active company, and [ for one would be 


glad to see the coming of that time. [Ad pplavse.] 

Thave spoken for the militia, Ihave spoken, perhaps, not modestly. But I 
truly believe from what I know of my brother officers in the five infantry regi- " 
ments of the line, in the cavalry, in the light batteries, I truly believe that the 
Massachusetts militia is entitled to more than passing consideration. I can 
tell you, gentlemen, that it does its work honestly and does it well. The old 
days of dissipation are passing away. The old days of good fellowship I trust 
will continue for ever, and it is on occasions of this sort, wherein we differ from 
the regular establishments, that the militia gathers much of its strength. 
There are times when we are off duty, when we can mingle together, officers and 
men, and build up and confirm the espri @2 corps that makes any force efficient. 


I thank you, sir. [Great applause.] 
Eighth regular toast :— 
Ne Grand Army of the Republic. 
A re-united country pays heartfelt tribute to the heroism and sacrifices of the 


boys in blue. By their valor we possess one country, one government, one flag, 
one destiny. 


Tur ComMMANDER. Gentlemen, there is here with us a gentleman 
who, during the war from 1861 to 1864, when “ Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, 
the Boys are Marching” was being sung, was keeping step to that 
Measure in the ranks of the Union Army. He returned, and has been 
honored by being elected to the office of Massachusetts Department 
Commander of the Grand Army of the Republic. I now have the pleas- 
ure of introducing to you Peter D. Smith, Massachusetts Department 
Commander of the Grand Army. [Great applause] 

DEPARTMENT COMMANDER SMITH, 

Mr. Commander, Members of the Ancientand Honorable A rtillery Company, — 
You have just heard from the First Massachusetts Heavy Artillery. I was in 
the First Massachusetts Heavy Artillery, but it was the old First Massachusetts 


Heavy Artillery. [4pplause.] 
I feel it an honor, sir, that you have conferred upon the Department of Massa 
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chusetts, Grand Army of the Republic, in inviting us to be represented here 
upon this occasion. It fills one’s heart with gladness to see so many soldiers, 
comrades, as you might call them, banded together to teach patriotism to 
the rising generation. Your order has been in existence for a long time. Many 


years you have gathered and performed your duty annually. Many years you , 


have followed that flag that you have to-day in your campaigns. Although they 
have been short, yet still you have carried that flag honorably. You have shown 
to the citizens of Boston and to the people at large that you honor and respect 
the flag of your country. 

The order to which I belong, comrades and friends, is but of short duration, 
and it will soon close its books and it will be known only in history. We have 
performed our duty in the nineteenth century as citizens of the United States of 
America. When duty called we responded, as comrades, as citizens should, to 
the call of the chief executive of our nation, and offered all that we had, life 
it might be, in defence of that flag that we so much honor to-day. Comrades, 
carry it honorably in the future, and speak to the rising generation of what it 
means to those of us who have followed it through thick and thin in the days of 
war. Let it not be dishonored, but ever carried at the front, and show to those 
who are coming to our shores what it is to honor and respect our flag, and that 
this continent shall have but one flag, one country, and one destiny. [ApAlause.] 


Ninth regular toast :— 
The Clergy. 


Their eloquent discourse brighten Ithe annals of our organization; their 
friendly presence has enriched our gatherings; their words of counsel serve to 
guide our deliberations. 


THE COMMANDER. Gentlemen, it is a pleasure that we have as a 
guest to-day a gentleman who is one of the bright lights in his profes- 
sion, who at one time was the chaplain of this organization, and who will 
now address you in response to the toast, the clergy, Rev. E. A, Horton. 
[Great applause, followed by three cheers for Rev. Dr. Horton, given at 
the call of Chaplain Hoes.) 


REV. EDWARD A. HORTON, 


Mr. Commander, Mr. Toastmaster, Comrades of this Corps, and Friends, —1 see 
the clock. I know the exigency of this situation. 

Tam aware that froma thrice-told tale like myself you do not expect a long 
speech at this time [cries of “Oh, yes, we do,” and applause] ; but I do want to ex- 
press to you the satisfaction that I have in being complimented by the request 
to respond to this particular toast. But, first, you know I generally linger on 
the threshold a second or two to make a comment (for oft have I spoken here 
to you), with regard to one or two incidents. 

Reference has been made to the trepidation and blank countenance of every 
Governor who comes newly upon this scene. He does not know what is going 
to take place. He fears what may happen. He looks down aghast at this mul- 
titudinous, surging assembly. I thought that our dear Governor, who came out 
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so gloriously at last in his brief, compact speech, probably thought, at the 
beginning, of Longfellow’s poem, “ The Hanging of the Crane.” [Zaxghter.] 

I want to say to you that the clergy ought to be very grateful to an assemblage, 
an organization, of this kind. Look at the wonderful opportunities. Why, it has 
given Roblin — where is he ? —achance to write an ode in sixteen stanzas, and 
amighty good ode. We have always owed him a good deal [/aughter]; now we 
owe him more. It has given dear Roblin, in your smoke talks and the open 
doors of your hospitality, a chance to expand [apf/ause], and if there is anything 
he loves to talk about (ditto myself) it is exoansion. [Zaughter.] It has given 
the Rev. Harrison Hume, who sits modestly below, a chance to talk on the other 
side. Dear Hume, we take your remarks in a humorous way. [Cries of “Ok!” 
and laughter.| You will get around all right after a while, and perhaps some of 
us will recommend you for official position in the Philippine Islands. [Laughter 
and applause.| That noble brow, that great dome! why, sir, the Filipinos 
would bow in awe if you appeared among them! [Lazghter.] 

I want to say, seriously, that the man who should have responded to this toast 
sits modestly here, my friend Chaplain Hoes. It has been a great felicity for 
me to hear him in two distinct discourses, and he did not lap over and use one 
in the other. Ile gave us on Memorial Day one of the best addresses [ ever 
heard, and to-day, with a sturdy common sense, held the scales so that I fancy 
St. Paul applauded in a commendatory way from above. [Afp/ause.] Anyway, 
Iam with him. I am a very modest individual, as you know. [Laughter.] I 
am a peace-loving mortal, as you know. — But, by the powers above, I will never 
unteach my arm to take in hand a sword for the cause which in the end shall 


‘make perfect peace and brotherhood round the world. [4pvazse.] 


The clergy are indebted to you beyond expression. The members of this 
organization permit us, sir, to come in and broaden ourselves. You open great 
outlooks. You show to us, apt to be narrowed in our habits and usages, what 
the great streams of human tendency, sympathy, and ideals are. Why, itis a 
liberal education for a parson like myself to listen to such an address as Pro- 
fessor Sumichrast has given you. [A/f/ause.] He touched the keynote in that 
forceful, captivating speech of his, alluding to the spirit of assimilation which in 
America — yes, America, that is a noble phrase to use— obtains the ascend- 
ancy. I recall what two lovely characters, English people, said to me as they 
set sail on the “ Ivernia,” a few days ago. They said, these people of London, 
who have been to Philadelphia, to Washington, to Chicago, to Niagara Falls, 
certainly round in Canada, and have come down here, “This is the thing, we 
tell you, on which to exult, with pinions of eagle hope, that this nation exem- 
plifies for the first time in history the power of assimilation,” — the very phrase 
Professor Sumichrast used. 

The clergyman comes into your midst. He has the cobwebs taken away from 
his brain. He is made to see such a representative assembly as this. And I 
tell you, with no flattery, what I said to Professor Sumichrast, he might attend 
Many assemblies in this city, wherever called, for whatever purpose, and 
not find the same variety of elements as here. I will challenge any cool, 
calm observer to deny me this, that the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company gathers in the June day of its rare retrospect and noble prophecy 
a mere representative assembly than any other organization known. [Great 
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applause.| The clergyman comes with his long-tailed coat, and his eye fixed on 
ancient theologies, and after being admitted, as I have been so loyally all these 
years, to your friendship, to your hospitality, to an appreciation far beyond my 
meagre merits, I assure you a minister is enriched in his heart, he knows what 
friendship means. If upon me should come the pall of heavy suffering and 
disease, I believe truly that within the ranks of this organization I should find 
some of the best friends beneath the sky. [Afplause.] It takes away the 
asperity of our profession. It makes us in touch with all humanity, and we are 
enriched beyond expression by such instalments of confidence, of appreciation, 
of understanding. 

I know most of you. I know what is beneath your garb. I understand, from 
twenty-one years of association with you, since I marched behind General Martin 
as his chaplain [aff/ause], I know from twenty-one years’ experience what sort 
of men you are. There are no better in the city of Boston, [Apf/ause.] Large 
hearted! Ah, I have told the Professor, ‘Do not be deceived. There isa 
judicial power in these men of insight and knowledge. There is a cleaving 
loyalty to that which they ought to support.” There is a power of character in 
you which the casual observer never knows. Ofttimes he flaunts his superficial 
judgment, and I want to visit him with my severest condemnation. The clergy 
are enriched by your friendships. They are benefited. 

May I take one minute more? [Cries of “ Ves” and applause.]_ ‘There is that 
enlargement and enlightenment which comes from getting in touch with cheer- 
fulness, jocosity, humor, whatever you call it. I tell you the sunshine of life is 
better than the shadows, every time. At the church, to-day, in that impressive 
service, I saw open before me the stirred founts of sympathy, and the outburst 
and expression of tenderness, which revealed to me anew the fact I always pro- 
claim, that the laughter and the sigh, the good cheer and the tenderness, go 
together in this life. [Aff/ause.] There are some men in this world who are 
not wise enough to know when to laugh. They are owls. They wear long faces, 
and they get credit for what does not belong to them. But the men who can at 
times express themselves in the vocabulary of cheerfulness and jest, give me 
those men, and not the sombre ones that are but the sepulchres of the best 
sentiments we know. [AAp/ause.] 

And finally, friends, the clergy are indebted to you for the presentation and 
enforcement of lessons needed in patriotism. Sermons are the great Jupiter 
bolts of the Christian pulpit, whenever it exists; but sermons, discourses, are 
frequently but essays, — abstract, dry, hitting no mark, quickening no pulses, 
lifting up no banners of enthusiasm. No one can come into your midst without 
being recharged and electrified with a consciousness that all these abstract ideas 
are alive; that these principles are weaving themselves into the fibre of Old 
Glory ; that statute books are made real and potent because of what you have 
done, of what you express in your organization, of what you stand for as object 
lessons in the city of Boston. I am always, everywhere, firm in this conviction, 
that when a man is an intelligent American patriot he is a man for humanity. 
[Applause] Patriotism such as you exemplify in your history and present con- 
dition is something so religious,so bound to high heaven, so embodying the 
hopes and aspirations of the world, that we cannot pledge ourselves too oft or 
too fervently to whatsoever that patriotism demands, 
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So, brethren, let us go forward, believing that we have, you and the clergy 
together, more power and influence than you imagine. An ideal stands before 
us, and that patriotism to which I made reference holds in its hands the record 
of statesmen and citizens who have made liberty possible for low and high, who 
have swept the land free from dissensions, and who are reaching out, thank 
God, to make fetters less, ignorance weaker, and oppression rarer throughout 
the isles and the continents of the world. 


Tenth regular toast : — 

The Army and Navy. 
On land and sea, Freedom's defenders and a Republic’s pride. [Response 
by the band.) 


Eleventh regular toast :— 
Lhe Press. 


A voice that penetrates injustice, the messenger of millions, a forum for the 
people: may the vast power of the newspaper be matched by high ideals. [Zhe 
band responded with “ Speed our Republic.) 


Tue CoMMANDER. Gentlemen, we all recognize the power of the 
press, whether for good or evil. We have a gentleman here to-day who 
will respond to this toast, who will probably tell you all about the good 
and will probably pass over that which is evil. I now have the Bienes 
ure of introducing to you Mr. Edward W. Hazewell, of the “Tran- 
(A pp/lause.] 


MR. EDWARD W. HAZEWELL, 


script.’’ 


Mr. Commander and Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com 
pany, — When your Adjutant called upon me and asked me to speak in behalf of 
the press, I felt a great deal of diffidence in replying to his invitation; but when 
he told me that they always called on the press last, I knew that I should be at 
home, because my experience has been that people only call upon the press when 
they want the press to say something for them, and call upon the press last. 
Without any knowledge of military affairs, with only so much as a man may 
get as a newspaper man observing military matters, I feel that the press is in its 
ordinary position as the sergeant-major, belonging to the non-commissioned staff 
and marching in the rear of the column, and, without any reference to the 
speakers who have preceded me, taking the dust of others, 
Gentlemen, your Adjutant has spoken of the press as the forum of the people, 
as of a voice penetrating injustice, and has expressed the wish that it should 
be governed by lofty ideals, by the highest ideals. I may say, gentlemen, that the 
press is such a young profession as compared with yours, which springs om the 
profession of arms, that I feel the more diffidence in Speaking, because you were 
sixty-six years old when the first Boston newspaper was started ; you eh eighty- 
one years old when Benjamin Franklin began his apprenticeship, and as he was 
an apprentice about three years, three or four years, in an office not far from this 
Spot, you were probably more than eighty years old when he originated, in the 
New England Courant of that day, that remarkable news item, “The Ancients 
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paraded yesterday and their ranks were full.” ‘That is one of the standard 
expressions of the Boston press, which came down from Benjamin Franklin’s 
day and which I saw to-day in a Boston paper. You were more than a century 
old when Benjamin Franklin, as the editor of the Pennsylvania Gazette, got him- 
self appointed postmaster and in that way learned the circulation of his rivals. 

You were far into your century, you were wellnear yotr second century, gen- 
tlemen, when the modern press, the press of the United States, really had its 
origin, for its great progress dates within the last seventy years. 

I could give you some statistics, gentlemen, which, even at this stage of the 
dinner, I know I can repeat, and which I am sure you might remember, but [ 
see how late the hour is growing, and I will speak only of the press as a forum. 
I will admit that when I entered this hall I was somewhat at a loss for inspiration, 
but any American can find inspiration in Faneuil Hall, and I received it from 
the speech of Professor Sumichrast. The press is still and will be a forum to 
which the people will appeal. We see it in the instance of the Cuban teachers, 
to whom he alluded. To whom did Harvard appeal? To whom did Professor 
Frye appeal, for a hearing for the Cuban teachers and for his great enterprise, 
but to the press? The columns of the press have been open to Harvard, have 
been open to Professor Frye, have heen open to the Cuban teachers, and they 
have been open to an extent that would have been impossible even thirty years 
ago. 

We often hear the press criticised, and we often hear it said that the press is 
not what the press used to be. My only answer to that is: Let the gentlemen 
who think the press has not progressed take a paper of forty years ago, even 
thirty years ago, and see if they would exchange it for one of to-day. That is 
the real test of the press. 

As to the press being governed by high ideals, I have only to say that no man 
ever attains his ideal in this world, no profession ever attains its ideal; but the 
paper that comes nearest the ideal is the real newspaper, the newspaper which 
gives the news and affords the public the illustration of the greatest function of 
the press, which is publicity. 

Gentlemen, I believe that itis considered proper, or permissible, for a news- 
Paper man to tell a story. I will tell a story that illustrates Anglo Saxondom. 
I was much struck, as I suppose all must have been who sat upon this platform, 
when I saw the Consul General of her Britannic Majesty applauding the Dec- 
laration of Independence. It showed how we have progressed, and it recalled 
to my mind a story told to me five years ago, when I was in England. One of 
the officers now on General Roberts’ staff in the Transvaal told me that after a 
journey in the United States which included a visit to West Point, he lectured 
before a soldiers’ lyceum at Aldershot. There he told them of his experience at 
West Point, and said, ‘‘ You must be prepared to fight for it; you must not 
despise the enemy, you must not despise any enemy. When the War of the 
American Revolution broke out, the Englishmen despised the Americans, yet 
when ‘I was at West Point last year I saw thirteen British captured colors, — at 
West Point, within a glass case.” He said the soldiers up to that time had 
paid him simply the deference the soldiers give their commanding officer, but 
then an old sergeant jumped up and said, “I beg your pardon, Colonel, but 
what did you say? ‘Thirteen captured British colors’?” “TI did, Sergeant.” 
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“ Well,” he said, “ who the devil captured them?” He said, “The Americans.” 
And the Sergeant said, “ Who the deuce are these Americans, Colonel, if I may 
ask?” ‘Then he told him the story of the American War, and the Sergeant rose 
again and said, “I understand, Colonel, that before this war began these 
Americans called themselves Englishmen?” He said, “ They did, Sergeant.’ 
“ Ah,” he said, “I understand that now, for I knew no d——d foreigners could 
take thirteen British colors.” [Laughter.] 
Gentlemen, I thank you. 


THE ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Immediately after Mr. Hazewell had finished speaking, the Company 
left Faneuil Hall and began its march to the Common, the formation of 
the column being substantially the same as for the march to the church 
inthe morning. “It pissed through Merchants Row, State, Washington, 
School, and Beacon streets, stopping at the State House to take Governor 
Crane ind officers of his staff under escort. It entered the Common to 
the music of guns of Battery A, Light Artillery, M. V. M., which was 
saluting the Governor, and then took position on the Charles Street side 
of the parade ground, Governor Crane and the officers accompanying 
him meanwhile proceeding to a tent which had been erected for their 
use. Other tents contained spectators, as many as they could comforta- 
bly hold, and on either side ropes were stretched, with thousands of 
other spectators behind them. : 

The exercises began with an inspection by the Governor, This was 
followed by the march past in review, the Company — to quote a Boston 
newspaper of the following morning — making “a very creditable pas- 
sage, which was almost equal to the march past before Queen Victoria, 
at Windsor Castle, three years ago. The cadence was good, salutes 
well rendered, and distances well maintained.” Returning to the Charles 
Street side of the parade ground, the Company formed square and held 
a drum-head election for officers for the ensuing year, with the following 


result: 

Captain. — Lieut.-Col. A. M. FERRIS, of Newton. 

First Lieutenant. — Lieut. J. STEARNS CUSHING, of Norwood. 

Second Lieutenant, — Lieut. James A. Davis, of Boston. 
7. — Lieut -Col. E. W. M. Battery, of Amesbury, 
First Sergeant of Infantry. — Major PERLte A. Dyar, of Boston. 
Second Sergeant of Lnfantr — Capt. Epwarb W. Axssort, of Boston. 
Third Sergeant of Jn fantry.— Capt. Joun G. Warner, of Lynn. 
Fourth Sergeant of Infantry.— Major Georce H. Maynarp, of Boston. 
Fifth Sergeant of Infantry. — Capt. FRANCIS MEREDITH, JR., of Charlestown. 
Sixth Sergeant of Infantry.— CHARLES T. DUKELow, of Dorchester. 
First Sergeant of Artillery.— Lieut-Col. WiLttam H. Oakes, of Charlestown. 
Second Sergeant of Artillery. — Sergt. THEODORE A. Mancuester, of Boston. 
Third Sergeant of Artillery.— Lieut. WILLIAM ©. Wexser, of Boston. 


Adjutan. 
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Fourth Sergeant of Infantry.— Lieut. WILLIAM G. FIsu, of Boston. 

Lifth Sergeant of Infantry, — Lieut. HENRY BRADFORD LEwts, of Lawrence. 
Sixth Sergeant of Infantry.—James A. GLass, of Boston. 

Treasurer and Paymaster. — Lieut. EMERY GROVER, of Needham. 

Clerk and Assistant Paymaster. — Lieut. GEORGE H. ALLEN, of Boston. 
Quartermaster and Armorer.— Lieut. Joun H. Peak, of Dorchester. 
Commissary. — Capt. GEORGE E. HALL, of Dorchester. 


Adjutant Knapp announced the result of the election to Adjutant- 
General Dalton, who, in turn, announced it to Governor Crane. Then 
the officers who had officiated during the ceremonies of the day marched 
forward and resigned their commissions, and the Governor invested the 
newly elected officers with the corresponding authority. This transfer 
of office was accompanied by speeches, which were as follows: — 


CAPTAIN CRAMM’S REMARKS UPON SURRENDERING HIS COMMISSION. 

Your Lxcellency — One year ago to-day I received from his Excellency the 
Governor of this Commonwealth the badge of my office as Commander of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. To-day, in accordance with 
the time-honored custom of the Company, I present myself to you to surrender 
this insignia of my office, to be placed in other hands. I do so, your Excel- 
lency, with the pleasantest anticipations of the future prosperity of this grand 
old organization. Your Excellency, I now surrender to you my insignia of 
Office. 


GOVERNOR CRANE’S REPLY. 

Captain Crémm,—The Commonwealth appreciates your service as Com- 
mander of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, and on your retire- 
ment it gives me pleasure to compliment you on the able manner in which you 
have discharged your duties. You will deliver your insignia of office. 


GOVERNOR CRANE’S REMARKS TO COLONEL FERRIS, CAPTAIN ELECT. 


Colonel Ferris, —1 congratulate you on your election as Commander of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. Iam sure that under your direction 
the organization will sustain its previous reputation. You will now receive your 
insignia of office for the coming year. 


REPLY OF CAPTAIN FERRIS. 


Your Excellency, —1 thank you for your kindly expressions and your con- 
firmation of the vote that has been cast to-day. Your utterances are an encour- 
agement to me in undertaking my year’s tour of duty with this historic corps. 
My comrades of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company have clected my 
associate officers‘and myself to our various positions with a vote exceptional in 
the history of this Company. Their unanimity imposes upon the officers of the 
command the most earnest efforts in their behalf. I assure you, sir, that the 
present officers of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company will do their 
utmost to maintain the reputation of this grand old corps. If anything further 
was needed to inspire us to our duty it comes with the gracious delivery of these 
insignia of office. 
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REMARKS OF FIRST LIEUTENANT FRANK HUCKINS ON RESIGNING HIS 
COMMISSION. 

Your Lxcellency, — For a year I have held the office of first lieutenant of this 
Company, and during that period I have endeavored to fulfil my duties to the 
best of my ability. Now, in accordance with the time honored custom, I have the 
honor to resign my commission. 


GOVERNOR CRANE’S REPLY. 
Lieutenant (uckins, — In accordance with long established custom, I receive 
back from your hands the insignia of office which you have worn during the 
past year with credit to yourself and this ancient organization. 


GOVERNOR CRANE’S REMARKS TO THE FIRSP LIEUTENANT ELECT. 
Lieutenant Cushing, — 1 congratulate you upon your election, and am glad to 
express the best wishes of the Commonwealth for a successful term of office. 
You will now receive your insignia of office. 


LIEUTENANT CUSHING’S REPLY. 


Your Excellency, —1 thank you for your kindly words. I appreciate the 
honor that has been conferred upon me in electing me to the first lieutenancy 
of this grard old Company, and I assure you, sir, that the honor to me is doubled 
from the fact that I have received it at your hands. TI also appreciate, sir, the 
duties and responsibilities that accompany this office, and I assure you that I 
shall attempt to fulfil them to the best of my ability and, I hope, to your satis- 
faction and to that of this Company. Your Excellency, T thank you. 


REMARKS OF SECOND LIBUTENANT ADAMS ON RESIGNING HIS COMMISSION: 
Your Excellency, — Having completed my term of office, I now tender you my 
resignation, hoping I have fulfilled my duties to the Satisfaction of yourself and 
the members of this corps. 


GOVERNOR CRANE’S REPLY, 


Lieutenant Adams, —1 accept, with my best wishes, the insignia of office you 
have so worthily borne for the last year.” You have the thanks of the Common- 
wealth for your service. 


GOVERNOR CRANE’S REMARKS TO THE NEWLY-ELECTED seconp LIEUTENANT: 

Lieutenant, —1 congratulate you upon your election as second lieutenant, 
affording you the opportunity for important service to this Company. Youwill 
now receive your insignia of office. S 


LIEUTENANT DAVIS’s REPLY, 


Your Excellency, —\ deeply appreciate the honor conferred upon me by my 
comrades in selecting me as second lieutenant of this ancient corps. I esteem ita 
still greater honor to stand upon this historic ground and receive my commission 
from the Commander-in-Chief of this grand old Commonwealth. I beg to 
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assure you, sir, I will endeavor to do my duty as a soldier, and when, at the end 
of the year, I return to you this implement of my office, I trust my efforts will 
have met with your approval. [Aps/ause.] 


REMARKS OF ADJUTANT KNAPP ON RESIGNING HIS COMMISSION. 
Your Excellency, — I return the insignia of office with which I was invested 
one year ago. 1 hope that my administration has been of some benefit to the 
Company and also of some credit to myself. 


GOVERNOR CRANE’S REPLY. 
Captain Knapp,—T1 receive back the insignia of office which the Common- 
wealth, with a confidence which your record has justified, placed in your hands 
a twelvemonth ago. 


GOVERNOR CRANE’S REMARKS TO THE ADJUTANT ELECT. 
Colonel Bailey, —In behalf of the Commonwealth, it affords me pleasure to 
Congratulate you upon your election as adjutant. You will now receive your 
insignia of office. 
ADJUTANT BAILEY’S REPLY. 
Your Excellency, — 1am deeply sensible of the honor conferred upon me, and 
I thank you. 


This completed the exercises of the day. The Company, under com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel Ferris, escorted Governor Crane to the 
State House, and then returned to its armory, where it was dismissed. 
Before ranks were broken, however, a few words of congratulation and 
thanks were said. Lieutenant-Colonel Ferris addressed the Company as 
follows : — 


Gentlemen, comrades, —1 am glad to see so many of you here at this 
moment. You join in the feelings that I have of gratefulness to our 
comrades and of pride at being present upon this memorable occasion. 
To me it is an epoch. My career in the past I will not refer to, but I 
wish that every member of this Company shall understand that whatever 
future aspirations I have in life one of them at least is that this Com- 
pany may be greater, nobler, and happier. I thank you all for your kind- 
nesses to me in the past, and I beg that you continue them. We will 
have a meeting next Monday night. I want each one of you to come, 
and bring a comrade that belongs to the Company. It is not unlikely 
that I will have something to say to you on that occasion. I have no 
further remarks to make. 

Sergt. G. H. W. Bares. Mr, Commander, in behalf of Newman 
Brothers, I present you with this bouquet. 

The COMMANDER. A very delightful and appropriate custom. I take 
it as though I was entitled to it because so many of my predecessors 
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have done the same thing before. I offer sincere thanks to Newman 
Brothers, and I congratulate them that they are with a corps which 
appreciates all their favors. ; 

Lieut. Correr. Mr. Commander, before you dismiss the Company, 
if you will pardon me, I would like to move three cheers for our 
retiring Commander, Captain Cramm. 

[Zhe cheers were given vigorously.] 

A MEMBER. And three more for our new Commander. 

[The cheers were given vigorously. ] 

Capt. CrAmm. Gentlemen, I would propose three cheers for the 
other three commissioned officers elected to-day, 

[Zhe cheers were given vigorously.] 

The CoMMANDER. I will give you a cheer now. Here’s to the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, unequalled, unexcelled, 
which has lived as long as our country, and will live in the future forever 
and ever. Three cheers for the Ancient and Honorables. Now! 

[Whe cheers were given vigorously.] 

Then ranks were broken, and the two hundred and sixty-second 
anniversary of the Company had passed into history. 
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ROLL OF OFFICERS, MEMBERS, AND GUESTS, 


PARADING JUNE 4, 1900. 


SALEM CADET BAND (35 pieces), JEAN M. Missup, Leader. 
Sergt. Gkorce L. Loox, Band Guide. 


Capt. Epwarp P. CRAMM, Commander. 


FLANKERS TO COMMANDER, 


Major Peru A. Dyar. Capt. P. D. WARREN. 


ORDERLY TO COMMANDER. 
GrorcE D. WHITE. 


COMMISSIONED STAFF. 
Capt. CHARLES W. Knapp, Adjutant. 
Capt. GrorcE E. Haut, Commissary. 
Lieut. Emery Grover, Paymaster. 
Lieut. George H. ALLEN, Assistant Paymaster. 
Lieut. Joun H. PEAK, Quartermaster. 
Dr. J. E. KINNEY, Surgeon. 
Dr. Gustavus F. WALKER, Assistant Surgeon. 
Dr. FREDERICK L. ABBOTT, Assistant Surgeon. 
Chaplain RoswELL RANDALL Hoes, U.S.N., Chaplain. 


HONORARY STAFF. 
Lieut.-Col. A. M. Ferris, Chief of Staff. 


Past Commanders. 
Brig.Gen. SamugL C. LAWRENCE. Capt. H. E. Smiru. 
Col. J. Payson BRADLEY. Capt. Epw. E. ALLEN. 


Finance Committee. 
Sergt. ARTHUR FULLER. 


Committee of Arrangements, 
Lieut. James M. UsHER, Chairman. Capt. JAcoB ForrLer. 
Lieut. Joun E. Correr. Lieut. GrorceE H. Innis. 


HONORARY STAFF — continued. 
Col. J. Mason Gross, First Light Infantry Veterans, Providence,{R.£I. 
Lieut.-Col. Joun D. RicHArpDson, Newport (R. I.) Artillery. 
Lieut.-Col. W. H. Oaxgs, Fifth Regiment, M. V. M. 
Lieut.-Col. E. W. M. BaILey. 
Major Grorcr F. Quinsy, First Massachusetts Heavy Artillery. 
Major Cuares P. Nurrer, First Massachusetts Heavy Artillery. 
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Major H. S. TANNER, First Light Infantry, Providence, R. I. 

Major L. C. BeLcner, First Light Infantry Veterans, Providence, R. I. 
Capt. D. A. Younc, National Lancers. 

Capt. FrepERIc S. Howes, First Massachusetts Heavy Artillery. 
Capt. Caries F. Nosrrom, First Massachusetts Heavy Artillery. 
Capt. ALEXANDER H, Jouwson, First Light Infantry, Providence, R. I. 
Capt. ALonzo R. WILLIAMS, First Light Infantry, Providence, R. I. 
Lieut. B. O. ARMour, First, Light Infantry, Providence, R. I. 

Lieut. ALFRED MunGE, First Battalion Cavalry, M. V. M. 

Lieut. J. SrEARNS CUSHING. 

Sergt. W. FRED SKILTON. 

Commander PETER D. SMirH, Department of Massachusetts, G. A. R- 


NON-COMMISSIONED STAFF, 


Capt. LAURENCE J. Forb, Sergeant Major. 

Lieut. Epwarp E. WELLS, Commissary Sergeant. 
Lieut. EDWARD SULLIVAN, Quartermaster Sergeant, 
FREDERICK H. PUTNAM, Hospital Steward. 


Officer of the Day. 
Capt. JoHN G. WARNER. 


On Special Detail, 
ARTHUR T. Lovett. 


PERSONAL ESCORT TO THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, 
Capt. THomas J. Otys. 


FLANKERS TO THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIER, 
Capt. WILLIAM HATCH JONES. Sergt. Wittiam A. Morse. 


IN CHARGE OF INVITED GUEsTs, 


Capt. A. A. Forsom, 


Col. J. PAYSON BRADLEY. 
Sergt. WILLIAM H. Lorr, 
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A SERMON 


PREACHED AT THE NEW OLD souTH ¢ 


SERMON. 


Text: “ If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men.” Romans xii. 18. 


Before entering upon the subject matter of my brief discourse I 
desire to express in this public manner my keen appreciation of the 
high honor conferred upon me in my appointment as Chaplain of this 
venerable organization. It is especially gratifying to me to sustain 
such an important relation to this Company in view of the fact that one 
of my ancestors, Major Brian Pendleton, who occupied high positions 
of responsibility and trust in the colonial history of this Commonwealth, 
became one of its members two hundred and fifty-four years ago, and 
also because my wife’s ancestor, President James Monroe, one hundred 
and seventy-one years later, was elected as its first honorary member. 
It is, moreover, pleasing to one so devoted to historical and antiquarian 
association and research, as myself, t6 be so intimately connected with 
an organization which for two hundred and sixty-two years has played 
such an important part in the history of New England. Although I 
am unworthy to succeed in the Chaplaincy of this Company such 
honored men as John Cotton, and Cotton Mather, and Francis Park- 
man, and Edward Everett, and John G. Palfrey, and Phillips Brooks, 
and DeWitt Talmage, and Edward Everett Hale, and a host of others 
whose names shine brightly in the history of our land, the responsi- 
bility must be placed on other shoulders, and I can only feel proud of 
my position, seek to magnify its importance, and express to your Com- 
manding Officer my profoundest thanks. 

A state of peace is one of the ideal conditions of men and of nations. 
Itis a boon that underlies almost every phase of human happiness, 
and without it individuals and states are seriously handicapped in_all 
Pursuits connected with their material welfare. When the angels, 
in greeting the birth of our Lord, ascribed « Glory to God in the 
Highest,” they also sang the harmonies of « peace on earth, good will 
to men.” Their words may be regarded both as a statement of man’s 
highest welfare and as a prophecy cf its ultimate fulfilment, and as 
such they have ever since echoed through the centuries as words of 
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hope that have saved good men from despair and buoyed up suffering 
humanity in its struggles for the right. Unfortunately, however, the 
ideal condition of men and of nations is not their actual condition. 
The normal state of human existence is one of continuous turmoil and 
warfare. Men of theoretical tendencies cry, ‘‘ Peace, peace,” when 
they know there is no peace. It is sure to come in time, but not 
while the curse of sin, with all its attending evils, continues to fasten 
itself like a cancer upon the whole of God’s creation ; not until the 
desires and passions of men are softened by gentler influences than 
those which now control, at least in part, human heads and hearts. 
Struggle and strife have become an actual law of nature — not of Nature 
as she ought to be,or as she was originally intended to be, or as she 
always shall be — but of Nature as she really is. The whole history of 
the race has been nothing but the forlorn story of a contest so intense as 
to engross the energies and efforts of all individuals and nations. And 
even the inanimate world joins in the fray. The feebler plants have 
been crowded out by the stronger through the workings of an inflexi- 
ble law which asserts that only the fittest shall survive. The weeds 
have choked the grass, the roots of the hardy oak have absorbed the 
moisture that furnishes nourishment and vitality to countless flowers, 
and the shade of the elms has killed the tender shoots that spring up 
beneath their branches. It has been just the same with all animate 
creation apart from man. Myriads of the lower creatures live upon 
others of feebler strength. They fight and devour one another ina 
contest as deadly as that which engages strong nations in their success. 
ful efforts to crush out the existence of the weak. And when we come 
to imperial man, made in the image of God himself, we find a still 
more awful emphasis given to the universal law. Here we have 
pictured before us a fight to the finish. The competitions and riya]- 
ries in the various departments of commercial activity are a battlefield 
on which the slain are numbered by the millions. One man’s success 
is bought by another man’s failure. By means right or wrong, as the 
case may be, business men strive for the mastery, and success means a 
struggle in which others miserably perish. In the social world the 
ambitions of men cause them to trample the dictates of mercy in the 
dust. The light that superior prominence affords crowds out all con- 
siderations of right, and men scruple at no methods necessary to attain 
their ends. In the political field envy and jealousy override every 
suggestion of justice, and fraud and misrepresentation are frequently 
called into play and made to contribute to unholy success. Capital 
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and labor, whose interests are logically identical, are arrayed against 
each other in a strife whose object tends to mutual destruction. Every- 
where and in all ages man’s greatest enemy has been man, The 
battle has been intense and bitter, and we can anticipate no radical 
change until the elements of human character are revolutionized by 
moral forces that can successfully grapple with the wrong and crush 
out its life. 

The Apostle Paul, from whose letter to the Church of Rome we have 
selected our text, recognized this condition of human existence, and 
stared it squarely in the face. In my opinion, he possessed the 
strongest character and the greatest versatility of thought of any being 
who ever lived, excepting only our Lord. In every way he was a man 
of strong individuality, of almost infinite tact, and of profound under- 
standing of the human mind. He was, in the best sense of the words, 
a“ man of the world.”” He never permitted his emotions to overcome 
the instincts of his sober judgment. Intensely practical in all his 
relations with men, he probably possessed fewer traits of a mere idealist 
and enthusiast than any of the other great heroes to whom the world 
is indebted for the development of its higher interests, In approach- 
ing others to do them good, Paul cast to the winds any pet theories he 
might once have held, and dealt with men and things simply as they 
existed, and it is, no doubt, due to this fact that his influence over the 
human race during so many hundreds of years ha: 
and healthful and permanent. 

Now, no man could more keenly appreciate the benefits of peace, 
both to individuals and to nations, than this Apostle to the Gentiles. 
He was acquainted, as were probably but few Others, with the ravages 
of war not less than the struggles and contests of individual men, and 
he perfectly understood that a state of peace was one of the most 
blessed conditions of human existence. We know enough of his 
character, moreover, to believe that, had it been in his power, even at 
the cost of his life, to banish war from the earth and to do away with 
the various conflicting elements that separate man from man, and to 
usher in a reign of peace, he would gladly have done so. But Paul 
wasno fool. He would not attempt the impossible. He would simply 
endeavor to accomplish what he could by word and deed, by character 
and influence, to advance the interests of peace, knowing that the end 
could not be accomplished in his age, or in any other, until the earth 
should be “ full of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the 
sea.” Speaking, then, in the name of his Master to his fellow brethren 
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at Rome, he declined ‘to waste words in requiring of them that which 
was impracticable, if notimpossible. He would not, therefore, squander 
his influence by bidding them, at all hazards and under all circum- 
stances, to live peaceably with all men, but, recognizing with his broad 
mind the true condition of affairs that confronted men everywhere, he 
simply said: “ Z/ 7¢ be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably 
with all men.” It will be seen that in the employment of these words, 
he admits by implication that it is virtually z#fosstb/e under the con- 
ditions surrounding and underlying human existence, to maintain 
absolute peace at all times between man and man and between nation 
and nation. Actuated, however, by a spirit of broad philanthropy, he 
requests those to whom his words are addressed, and, after them, all who 
are to accept his teachings as inspired of God, to do everything within 
the limits of human possibility to avoid a state of strife, and to maintaina 
state of peace. _ And in this he was but following the spirit and example 
of his Master. Our Lord, who was the embodiment of infinite love, 
and who, in his life and mission, presented to the world the highest 
ideal of Divine excellence, was unable to ‘‘ live peaceably with all men.” 
A sense of righteous indignation more than once stirred every fibre of 
his nature, and at such times he contended with men with such con- 
sciousness of right and such irresistible power as to make his enemies 
tremble. When he was confronted with the sophistry of the most 
learned men of the day, he permitted himself to turn upon them and give 
expression to denunciations as emphatic as have ever yet been uttered 
by a king against any of his subjects. Those terrible words, “Woe 
unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites,” were wrung from him 
by a sense of scornful indignation which was as closely allied to his 
state of absolute holiness as any of the tenderer outbursts of his love 
that have ever since touched the hearts of his followers. And, again, 
when he denounced the money-changers in the temple, and hurled at 
them the assertion that his house should be called the house of prayer, 
but that they had made it a den of thieves, the gentleness of his spirit gave 
place to righteous anger as he “cast out all them that sold and bought 
in the temple, and overthrew the tables of the money-changers, and 
the seats of them that sold doves.” 

In view of these facts, it may be deemed of the highest importance 
that we should understand the duty of faithful and upright men, and 
the attitude they should sustain toward this important subject. Both 
the voice of God and the dictates of humanity assert that no man 
should live wholly to himself. There are obligations of a serious 
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character resting upon all high-minded individuals at all times in the 
relations which they sustain to each other and to the state. These 
cannot be evaded without loss of self-respect and peril to the cause of 
truth. Manifestly, one of the most prominent of these is the employ- 
ment of all our powers and influence in bringing man into harmony 
with man and nation with nation, thereby enabling each to share at 
least some little part in ushering in the day when all shall “ beat their 
swords into ploughshares and _ their spears into pruning hooks,” and 
when ** nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.” ‘To participate in the accomplishment of such 
results begets the spirit of true philanthropy and places a man in close 
sympathy with his Maker. 
But while always keeping a sense of this obligation prominently 
before us, we shall go sadly astray if we permit ourselves to be blinded 
by any false sentimentality. We must imitate Paul in taking the world 
exactly as it is, and, while aiming to lift it heavenward by elevating its 
moral tone, we must at the same time summon to our help every 
element of strength based upon practical common sense, and remem- 
ber that it is not an ideal world, as we have already said, but a world 
polluted with sin, with which we have to deal. 
every hand to whom convictions of right 
sent only abstract ideas. 


There are men on 
and truth and justice repre- 


Tt requires no theologian or philosopher to 
convince us that the crime of selfishness stifles the conscience aS 


effectually as the spirit of evil chains the Souls of men. Moral forces 
can accomplish but little with those whose Sense of right is based only 
on self-interest. The wicked tendencies of humanity are so deeply 
intrenched that often they can be overcome only by physical power. 
This, then, is the final appeal. When individuals or nations, without 
the fear of God and the welfare of mankind before their eyes, decline 
to act in accordance with the dictates of right and truth, the best 
interests of the state at large may demand that they should be co” 
pelled to, — or, to speak still more plainly, there are frequently circum- 
stances existing in the world, and influences in operation over vast 
fields of human action, that sometimes render war an absolute moral 
necessity, becoming, as it does, the instrument of God himself in over- 
coming evil and advancing the interests of justice and righteousness. 
These facts constitute, as we believe, the chief warrant for the exist- 
ence, either now or centuries ago, of the ** Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
lery Company,” or of similar organizations elsewhere, or of armies jn our 
own or in otherlands. To-day more than ever before they stand for the 
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maintenance of right and truth and justice. With the advancement 
of time, the relations which they sustain to the spread of civilization is 
becoming more keenly emphasized. There was a period, long, dis- 
mal, and bloody, when simple might in the eyes of mankind made 
right. People rarely questioned in those old days the philosophy of 
any rule or policy that could successfully maintain itself by the sword. 
Brute force then bound the intellects and souls as well as the bodies 
of men, and from its exercise there was no effectual appeal. ‘Thank 
God, it is not so now! To-day no enlightened nation dares engage 
in war unless it either has faith in the justice of its cause, or believes 
itself to be sustained by the moral sense of the civilized and enlightened 
world, A cold-blooded war for cold-blooded conquest, in this period of 
progress and enlightenment, would be well nigh an impossibility. But 
when the maintenance of some vital principle is involved, when the relief 
of suffering demands redress, when national honor and self-respect are 
involved, when the existence or essential prosperity of a nation is at 
stake, then war becomes not only a necessity, but also a positive bless- 
ing, and the world is all the better for it. When Franklin wrote to 
Quincy in 1773 that “ there never was a good war or a bad peace,” he 
little realized that in less than a half dozen years thereafter his philoso- 
phy would be revolutionized by facts, and that he would be advocating 
at the courts of Europe the righteousness and justice of a contest that 
was eventually to humiliate the British throne and establish the 
independence of American colonies. 

That was a war that singularly emphasized the duty of a people to 
contend for a sacred principle. Itis fittingly called the ‘ Revolution- 
ary War,” for it revolutionized a theory of government that had existed 
hitherto without effective protest. We should remember that our 
colonial fathers, in the usual sense of the word, had never been 
oppressed. They had been subjected to no physical cruelty. Their 
lives had not been threatened. They enjoyed the undisturbed posses- 
sion of their property. They had not been persecuted in consequence 
of any of their religious beliefs. The chief thing against which they 
protested was an act of political injustice that tended to belittle them 
in the ‘eyes of others, and which struck at the roots of their self-respect, 
Their ancestors had come to this land imbued with an unquenchable 
love of liberty, and, as their worthy descendants, they regarded them- 
selves as the political equals of their kindred across the sea. Hence 
the idea that they could be taxed with any pretence of right by the 
home government, without exercising any voice in framing the laws by 
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virtue of which the taxes were levied, represented a tyranny against 
which their natures rebelled as a wretched act of injustice. The 
principle was one that strongly appealed to their sense of right, and to 
establish it upon a firm basis they were willing to fight and to die. It 
was a contest against kingly autocracy and irresponsible despotism, and 
they battled not for themselvesaione, but in behalf of all races that were 
thirsting for freedom. Even England herself derived incalculable 
advantage from a contest in which she was defeated. The liberty 
which her people enjoy to-day is the direct result of a new principle 
of government which was firmly established through the clear-cut logic 
of such heroes as James Otis and Samuel Adams and Patrick Henry, 
backed up by the bullets of our Revolutionary fathers. Their unselfish 
patriotism has ever since inspired men to contend for sacred rights, 
and wherever the principles of political liberty are now most clearly 
recognized we may trace the results achieved by American colonists 
who were not afraid to die for a sacred cause, but who declined to 
live as the slavish victims of despotic oppression. It was, therefore, 
men of such dogged determination as these that became benefactors 
of the whole human race. It is possible that thé memory of their 
heroic self-denial and patient suffering may pass away, but the lessons 
which they taught shall bear fruit until earthly potentates realize that, 
after all that may be said, the people are the sovereigns and that kings 
are their servants. 

The righteousness of war is further exemplified in our recent con- 
flict with Spain. Nonation can-outrage the moral sense of the civilized 
world without being summoned to a strict account. Cruelty and 
despotism may be tolerated for a time, but as sure as God reigns the 
right will eventually prevail and relief will come. Although Spain was 
once the most powerful monarchy in the world, it can truly be said of 
her that she never had a conscience. Shorn of most of her strength 
and all of her influence, she stands before the world to-day as an 
example of the degeneration and degradation a nation can reach when 
she abandons the paths of rectitude and justice. Relying solely upon 
her physical strength, it has been her invariable rule to accomplish her 
ends by any means within her reach, in total defiance of all moral and 
national right. Her colonial policy has been a blot upon her history 
which time can never efface, and has cost her the respect of the 
civilized world. She has invariably ground her insular subjects in the 
dust, regarding them merely as instruments for the accomplishment of 
her selfish and despotic aims. When Cuba protested in the name of 
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God and humanity, her imperial mistress only tightened the chains that 
bound her ; and when her oppressed and long-suffering people finally 
struck for liberty, Spain inflicted upon them cruelties which in their 
deadly results far exceeded the atrocities committed by the Duke of 
Alva on the Dutch in the Netherlands, under the mandate of his 
Spanish master. The day came when American forbearance reached 
its limit. Our people were humiliated as they realized that within a 
few miles of our shores scenes had been enacted that recalled the 
darkest days of the sixteenth century. Our government protested with 
dignity and firmness, but Spain practically defied us and staked her 
hopes upon the alleged sympathy,of Europe. But England was true 
to us, and her moral support strengthened us in our determination to 
abolish the Cuban slaughter-house. The destruction of the ‘ Maine ” 
served to crystallize the sentiment of the American people which 
demanded the liberation of an enslaved and bleeding people and the 
expulsion of Spanish dominion from the western world. Dewey’s guns 
were a proof of the earnestness and sincerity of our purpose, and only 
two months later Sampson at Santiago finished the task by striking the 
death blow to Spanish dominion in America. 

The results of that war are a confirmation of its righteousness. 
Aiming to liberate a single race from the thraldom of Spain we have 
expelled her from both her eastern and western domains and offered 
to millions of her former subjects the blessings and privileges of the 
highest type of modern civilization. The teachings of the Bible and 
the influences of the school-house are to be felt in those distant isles, 
and in the end its people, when they shall more fully understand our 
aims and purposes, will appreciate the untold advantages of American 
rule. 

Right here I am confronted with the objection that the progress and 
genius of modern civilization demand that wars should give place to 
arbitration, and that in all controversies, especially those of an inter- 
national character, the dictates of enlightened reason should rise 
superior to the exercise of physical force. For one, I believe the 
time will surely come when this theory shall become a fact, and univer- 
sal peace shall banish every form of strife, but I have no expectation of 
its advent this side of the millenium. It is doubtless true that arbitra- 
tion will supplant an appeal to arms in a large class of difficulties that 
hitherto have plunged nations into war, and that year by year the 
healthful moral sentiment of the old and new worlds will tend more 
hopefully and certainly towards this method of solving international 
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disputes ; but it is also just as true that no civilized country, either now 
or ever, will dream of submitting to arbitration any question with which 
national honor is connected, or in which national self-respect is 
involved. Any other course would cost a nation the contempt of the 
world, and embroil it in wars innumerable, for no country can com- 
mand the respect and consideration of others unless she respects 
herself. 

I have carefully weighed the words I have uttered. I deprecate war 
as strongly as any one possibly can. I have witnessed its horrors, and 
I know something of the fearful misery it entails. But with the world 
constituted as it is, and the baser passions of men holding sway as they 
do, I believe with all my heart that war is the only effective remedy 
yet devised for the correction of certain evils, and for the establish- 
ment of some of the principles underlying eternal truth. At-the same 
time we may look forward with hope to an era when human nature 
shall be so modified by the spirit of Christ that war shall cease upon 
the earth. ‘That will be a time when nations shall be knit together by 
the ties of intimate brotherhood, and when selfishness shall cease to be 
one of the controlling motives of men. It js also well to remember 
that it lies within the power of everyone to hasten the coming of that 


day, when men shall sustain true relations towards their Maker, when 
they shall follow in the foot-steps of their Lord, when love to God and 
their fellow-men becomes the chief inspiration of their lives; then 
there shall be no more wars or Tumors of yw, 
triumphant. It becomes, therefore, the duty of everyone who would 
be honest both with himself and with the world to Bs unto the 
excellence of true Christian manhood. We live in anteralof (vast 
possibilities and, therefore, of great obligations. The necessities of the 
times appeal to all men to make the world better by their lives and 
influence, always remembering that the baneful effects of sin can be 
banished from the world only when eyij is expelled from individual 
hearts. It is a problem that confronts all thoughtful beings, and 
demands a practical solution. [¢ they seek to evade it they are 
belittling the highest interests of their own souls, and delaying the 
advent of the day when universal peace shall el throughout the 
earth, and God shall reign in the depths of every human soul. May 
the God of love and peace hasten the coming of that time, and to His 
name be all the praise. Amen. 


ars, but peace shall reign 
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